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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Ministers have succeeded in getting the Irish Corporation 
Bill uninjured through the House of Commons. On Wednesday, 
the postponed clauses and the schedules were agreed to; last night 
the report was received; and Monday next is fixed for the third 
reading. Sir Rosert Pret is to lead the Tory forlorn hope on 
that occasion to a last assault: he will be defeated ; and then the 
bill will be consigned to the tender mercies of the Peers. It will 
become their Lordships’ wisdom and prudence to ponder seriously, 
during the coming recess, on the course true policy dictates as to 
their treatment of this bill. 

The working of the Slavery Abolition Act in the West India 
Colonies, but especially in Jamaica, was brought under the consi- 
deration of the House of Commons on Tuesday, by Mr. Buxton; 
who obtained the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the situation of the Negroapprentices. The conduct of the 
Jamaica Legislature was the principal subject of discussion. The 
House of Assembly in that island have refused to renew a local 
enactment necessary for enforcing the provisions of the Emanci- 
pation Act, and which was allowed to expire in December last. 
They obtained their compensation-money on the express under- 
standing that they were to remedy certain defects in the first bill 
they passed for the purpose of putting the Actof the British Par- 
liament into operation. They did enact such a measure; but, dis- 
honestly and surreptitiously, by the insertion of a line in one of its 
latest stages, limited its operation to one year, instead of six years. 
To remedy the evils and inconvenience arising from the trickery 
and obstinacy of the Colonists, Ministers have introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons which will give force to the provi- 
sions of the expired act of the Jamaica Legislature, till the 1st of 
August 1840. Thus the Planters will be made to perceive that 
an honest course would have been the more politic one: they 
will receive the reward of their dishonourable conduct in the set- 
ting aside of their Parliament’s authority. They have forced the 
British Legislature openly to degrade the Colonial Assembly into 
asubordinate engine of government, whose decrees are not ne- 
cessary even for the management of internal and local affairs. 

The debate on this motion was rather prosy, notwithstanding 
the Standard’s assertion that the speech of one of its pets, Mr. 
W. E. Guapsrong, was “ a brilliant and triumphant argument— 
one of the few gems which have illuminated the dulness of the 
Reformed House of Commons.” We had not the good fortune to 
hear this wonderful exhibition of oratorical power; but, judging 
from the report of the speech in the columns of the S/andard, we 
should consider it a very commonplace affair indeed; though 
ye. equal to the harangues of Mr. Harpy and Mr. Joun 

ALTER, Which, according to the same authority, are specimens 
of eloquence almost without a rival since the days of Cicero. 

The Colonial Office appears to have got itself into a scrape with 
certain complainants from the Mauritius. These gentlemen were 
allowed by Lord GLENELG to pay 1000/. towards defraying the 
expenses of Mr. JEREMIE, whose evidence against some of the 
authorities in that island was necessary to make good their case, 
but who had been appointed to a Judgship in Ceylon, and refused 
to remain in England, unless he was compensated for his loss of 
salary, occasioned by delay in assuming the duties. of his office. 
The money was paid to the Colonial Office for Mr. JeREMIE: the 
parties who paid it of course expected the benefit of his evidence; 
but the Ministers refused the Committee of inquiry ; Mr. Jsremie 
has taken his departure for Ceylon; and now the Colonial Oifice 
will not refund the money. Sir Gzorex Grey proffered a de- 
fence of this transaction, which was no defence at all. It is evi- 
dent that the delinquents in the Mauritius have powerful friends 
in England, who seek to sereen them. 











(Largst Epition.] 





Mr. Rosinson brought forward on Thursday his annual mo- 
tion for the Commutation of Taxes. He had nothing new to say 
on the subject, and made but a feeble statement of that which is 
in some of its points a strong case. It were to be wished that the 
question were in better hands: for Mr. Rosinson’s opposition to 
the principles of free trade disqualifies him from dealing with it 
boldly, consistently, and effectually. It is of no use to put forth 
a string of truisms in the shape of resolutions, to be withdrawn 
or negatived without a division ; and it is sorry work in any Mem- 
ber of the Legislature who professes to take up this great sub- 
ject, to shrink, as Mr. Rosinson shrunk, from an explicit and 
distinct avowal of his plan to its full extent. It is evident that. 
the majority of the House of Commons is averse to the substitu- 
tion of a direct tax upon realize| property for imposts which press 
injuriously on the trade and industry of the country; but that 
aversion will never be overcome by the feeble exertions and in- 
consistent arguments of the Member for Worcester; who seems 
afraid of the question he has undertaken to manage. 

If notoriety could make a county happy, blessed indeed would 
be Carlow. Last session, the proceedings before the two Carlow 
Election Committees attracted attention and interest in every 
political circle. Last autumn, for months together, the news- 
papers and newsmongers were occupied with the affairs of 
Carlow—nothing but Carlow. The proceedings at the Carlow 
election, as necessitating a dissolution of the union between the 
Whigs and O’ConnéLL, were to cause a change of Ministry. On 
the first day of the present session, and almost every day since, 
the House of Commons has had the conduct of Carlow landlords, 
peasantry, and priests, thrust before it; and, according to present 
appearances, the same game will be kept up till at least the end of 
the session—how much longer, it would be hazardous to predict. The 
old subject has been before the Commons this week. Some of 
Cdlonel’ BruEn’s tenants have been lauding his humanity and 
liberality to the skies; whilst ugly stories are told, on the other 
side, of his cruelty and oppression. Mr. O'CONNELL called atten- 
tion to a circumstance which, if it be correctly stated, throws a 
slur on the pretensions of Colonel Bruen to the character of a 
beneficent landlord. Mr.O°Connx ut intimated that the Colonel 
still kept up war rents nominally, though, of course, he is forced 
to make large annual reductions; but, by giving receipts on 
account, and never discharges in full, he is constantly accumulating 
heavy arrears against his tenants, which he finds useful at an elec- 
tion, and very serviceable in a statement prepared to show off his 
own leniency in the House of Commons. We have no means of 
knowing how far Colonel Bruxn is justly liable to the censure 
which such conduct provokes; but the practice alluded to is not 
very uncommon even in England, and is highly blameworthy. 

Sir Anprew Leita Hay made a statement to the House on 
Wednesday, which throws light on the system of managing busi- 
ness in Private Committees. Sir ANDREW is Chairman of the 
Committee on the (Leith) Trinity Harbour Bill, which was read 
a second time a few days ago, and referred to a Committee: when 
the Committee met, without hearing a word of evidence, it was 
proposed to adjourn the consideration of the bill to the 16th of 
May: on a division, the numbers, including the Chairman, were 
found to be equal; but the Chairman’s right to vote was disputed, 
and the Committee broke up. The House of Commons, how- 
ever, very properly, directed them to reassemble the next day ; so 
this notable scheme for impeding the bill i” dimine was defeated. 
As usual, there was a secret history of this indecorous proceed- 
ing ; and the Courier, in its zealous guardianship of Scottish in- 
terests, has done good service in exposing it. The Duke of Buc- 
CLEUCH is constructing a low-water harbour, on land which he 
owns about a wile westward of the spot where it is proposed that 
the Trinity Harbour shall be formed. Of course, if the Trinity 
Bill is carried, his Grace’s speculation will suffer: so, his own 
interests being naturally dearer to him than those of the good 
folks of Leith and Edinburgh, he has instructed his law agent to 
oppose the Trinity Bill. He had a party, it seems, on the Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Marquis of Cuanpos, the useful and 
accommodating Sir Georcs Crerk, Mr. Prinae, (the Duke's 
nominee for Selkirkshire,) Mr. Herarizs, Mr. Bonuam, and Mr, 
BrapsHaw; and these were the gentlemen who, to oblige his 
Grace, passed that vote of adjournment which the House of Com- 
mons so properly rescinded. It is scarcely conceivable that Par- 
liament—at least that the Commons—will suffer the Duke of 
Buccievcn’s opposition to stand in the way ofa great and neces- 
sary public improvement; but if the Trinity Harbour Bill shall 
be thrown out, the public will know to what cause and to whom 
its loss is to be attributed. 

The case we have stated, is not, we fear, an exception to the 
common rule, but rather a sample of the mode in which the 
passing of Private Bills is managed. The most eflicient argument 
that an agent can alduce is the argumentum ad crumenam. 
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This the persons intrusted with the management of more than 
ane Railway Bill understand right well, 

Lord Joun Russexv’s Tithe Bill was discussed in the House of 

‘Commons last night; but very little progress was made towards @ 
settlement of the ar GR questions with which it deals. Nu- 
merous objections both to the principle and details of the measure 
‘were started from all sides; and had the propositions of the objec- 
tors been embodied in a bill, we may safely presume, that as little 
gatisfaction would have been given by the product of their united, 
or rather conflicting suggestions, as was afforded by the Ministe- 
gial plan. The fact is, that two powerful and numerous classes in 
the country are struggling each to obtain an advantage over the 
other; and such is the variety of the selfish interests brought into 
play, that an attempt to reconcile them, or to effect a compromise, 
seems almost hopeless. The bold and decisive method of settling 
the tithe question, adopted long ago in Scotland, would be resisted 
in this country by the tithe-owners, and could not be justified on 
the score of equity and regard to the rights of private property as 
mow established. Yet it seems that the best-informed and most 
acute persons who write and speak on this subject, are at a loss to 
suggest any less arbitrary and sweeping method of effecting what 
ean be called a settlement of the question. The tone of the dis- 
eussion last night was calm and subdued. Party politics have 
nothing to do with the matter; and this seemed to be felt and ac- 
knowledged by all. 





The question, on which the fate of the new French Ministry 
‘hung, was decided in favour of M. Tuters on Tuesday, by a large 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies. It was resolved to accept 
the compromise offered by the Government,—namely, to postpone 
the reduction of the Five per Cents. to the next session, and then 
to lower the rate of interest, not to 4 but to 4} per cent. It is 
said that Tuiers considers this vote as decisive of the stability of 
his Administration. 

There has been a good deal of speculation in Paris on the 
probability of an active intervention by the French Government to 
put down the Carlist insurrection in Navarre and Biscay; but it 
appears to be the general opinion that the King will not sanction 
any such proposition. 

An additional sum of 20,0007. for the support of the Polish 
exiles has been voted by the Chamber of Deputies; the former 
grant of 100,000/. having been found insufficient. 

The debates in the House of Commons occupy a considerable 
Space in the columns of the Parisian newspapers; and the ten- 
dency of the French people is said to be strongly in favour of 
drawing closer the union between England and France. The 
offer of our Government to act as mediator in the quarrel with 
the United States, has contributed not a little in promoting the 
kindly feeling towards this country, which is now very general in 
France. 


The news from Spain is of an indecisive character, but on the 
‘whole its complexion is rather more favourable. General 
M’Doveat and Colonel Wyipz, who were commissioned by 
General Evans to represent to Menp1zaBAL the sufferings ofthe 
British Auxiliaries from the want of pay and necessaries, were 
received most cordially by the Spanish Minister, and have re- 
turned to head-quarters, laden—not with money or clothing for the 
troops—but with promises that every cause of complaint shall be 
Femoved as speedily as possible. 

There have been some disturbances in Valencia, caused, it is 
supposed, by the Ultra Liberals; and in Salamanca, by the ex- 
pulsion from the University of the friars; but in neither place 
Were the tumults alarming or of long duration. 

The new Cortes has before this time assembled in Madrid. Of 
the 66 members who voted with MeNp1zaBAt in the minority on 
the question which led to the dissolution of the late Cortes, 47 
have been reelected ; of the majority of 71 who voted against the 
Minister, only one has secured a seat in the new Chamber. This 
“ag to prove that MENDIzABAL’'s popularity has not deserted 

im. 

Casrera is reported to have put to death eighteen ladies of 
the Royalist party, in revenge for the murder of his mother. 





The Emperor Nicuovas has established two stations for the 
examination of vessels trading on the Danube at the Sulinski 
mouth of that river. The first, which is to be a quarantine sta- 
tion, is on the island of Leti; the second, which is for the in- 
spection of suspicious vessels and goods, is on the island of 

rgiewsk ; but vessels which are to undergo quarantine, are to 
be sent to Odessa or to Ismael. It is contended that Russia has 
no right whatever to create such obstructions to the traders on the 
Danube ; and there is some reason to believe that, as the regula- 
tions will affect Austrian commerce, Merrernicn will protest 
against them. There are other symptoms of jealousy of Rus- 
gian power and encroachments on the part of Austria. It is 
said that a large army is to be assembled on the Eastern 
frontier of Hungary, eomposed of Hungarians who have been 
> age in Italy, but who, it is supposed, would fight better 
than Italians in Hungary. It has heretofore been the policy of 
Axstria to station Hungarian troops in Italy, and Italians in 
Hungary; but the contrary system is now to be acted upon. 
There ean be ne doubt that Austria has more immediate cause to 
dread the aggressions of Russia than any other European power, 
Mow that the Sultan has been prostrated ; and it is not to be won- 


dered at if she takes precautions for the security of her territory. 
There is an old grudge between Austria and Prussia, which might 
easily be fanned into a new one. The French and English 
alliance is that which Austria must naturally seek for her own 
protection. 





Webates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. WorkKING OF THE SLAVERY ABOLITION AcT. 


Mr. Fowe.t Buxton moved, on Tuesday, for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the working of the Apprenticeship system in the Colo- 
nies, the condition of the apprentices, and the laws and regulations 
respecting them. He commenced his speech in support of the motion 
by expressing his satisfaction that Ministers had resolved to introduce 
a measure to enforce the continuance of the act which the Assembly 
of Jamaica had refused to renew, although it was on the faith of the 
continuance of that act that the compensation-money had been paid to 
the Jamaica slave-owners. 
which the British people possessed to see that the act of mefcy and 
liberty, for which they had paid twenty millions sterling, was not 
evaded. With the view of ascertaining the facts, he moved for this 
Committee. 


There were important obligations on both parties. In the first place, there 
was an obligation the British Government to pay‘twenty millions; which had 
been discharged to the last farthing. There was an obligation on the Negroes 
to work a certain number of hours in each week for those who were their 
masters. This had not only been fully performed, and they had surpassed, not 
the low expectations of the West Indians, but the warmest anticipations of 
their warmest friends. Then there remained the obligation on the Planters 
which grew out of the others ; and which had been unfulfilled according to the 
just expectations of the British Senate, and especially in some of the colonies. 

The House of Assembly of Jamaica had passed two acts, one in 
December 1833, the other in July 1834, with the professed intention of 
putting in execution the provisions of the Emancipation Act: but 
the first act was exceedingly imperfect; and the second, which was 
better, had been evaded. 


He would state what course the West Indians had pursued on this point. In 
the first instance, they were determined to obtain the money; and on this 
being done, to get rid of as large a portion of the obligations on them as pos- 
sible. Until the money had been paid, nothing could appear more frank than 
they were; and they appeared to be not ‘only consenting and willing parties, 
but zealous Abolitionists. From the day, however, they had received the 
money, nothing had been done by them to carry their promises into effect : and 
instead of this, to use the words of Lord Sligo, they offered every possible ob- 
jection to every measure of improvememt. Not. satisfied with insulting the 
Government, they now insulted the House by the language they used. ‘ He 
heartily wished that this was all that they had done; but they had positively 
refused to pass the Police Bill, although the Government had told them it was 
absolutely necessary. [Sir G. Grey remarked that the news had arrived that 
it had been agreed to.] Mr. Buxton said, he was glad to hear it; the news 
must have been very recently received. But why did they not pass something 
of much more importance ? why did they not pass the Act in Aid ? The mode 
of rejecting it also was almost as offensive as the thing itself. In the original 
Act the period of its duration was made coextensive with the time of appren- 
ticeship ; but in the Act as it was passed, a line had been surreptitiously intro- 
duced, by which it was made to expire on the 3lst of December of last year. The 
money had been paid and the Act had expired, and now the West Indians said that 
they could not renew it. Tt was a matter of great regret to him that the House 
gave its sanction to the first Act; which had been considered extremely bad, 
and, to use the language of the noble lord opposite (Lord Stanley) ‘full of 
defects and imperfections.” 

Mr. Buxton went on to state that the treatment of the Negro ap- 
prentices was still frequently cruel and unlawful— 

He had received several communications illustrative of the treatment of 
the Negroes, which probably had not reached the Colonial Office. He 
had moved for returns last year of the punishments inflicted in the West 
India Colonies, and no returns had been made from Jamaica. [Sir George 
Grey observed that they had recently been received.] Mr. Buxton was 

lad to hear it. He was sure that every one who had read the returns 
from the other colonies, would be surprised at the number of punishments 
inflicted on the Negroes. It was most distinctly understood that an end 
should be put to the abominable custom of flogging females.. Notwithstanding 
this, it was found this atrocious system was still pursued, and he had not the 
slightest difficulty of proving it to the House. Lord Sligo, in two recent mes- 
sages to the House of Assembly in Jamaica, alludes to this. In the message 
received by the last packet there were these words—‘‘ The whipping of fe- 
males, you were informed by me officially, was a practice; and I called upon 
you to make enactments to put an end to conduct so repugnant to humanity 
and so contrary tolaw.” Nothing was more distinctly proved than that there 
was one law in the West Indies for one class of persons, namely, the Negroes, 
and another for the White population. The punishment inflicted upon the 
Coloured population was much more severe than that which fell on the White 
man for the same offence. For instance, in the first Jamaica Act, there was a 
power given to the special Magistrates in certain cases to punish the Negro ae. 
well as the White man: his authority over the labourer extends to six months 

imprisonment, to fifty stripes, to the right of depriving him of fifteen hours’ 
labour in any week during the whole period of the apprenticeship, and also for 
prolonging that apprenticeship for one whole year; but his authority over the 
manager extends only toa penalty of 5i., or five days’ imprisonment, which he 
is not required but merely empowered to inflict. They had numerous instances 
of the ill conduct of the Overseers towards the Negroes; but he had the autho~ 
rity of the Governor of Demerara, and he believed that the same would be found 
to be the case in the other colonies, that not a single instance had occurred under 
the Abolition Act of a Negro having been punished for an assault on a White. 
The Negro population also had been robbed of their allowances. They were 
no longer called allowances, but were designated indulgences, and this was.ap~ 
parently done for the mere purpose of vexation. As an instance of this, he 
would mention that the apprentices were made to work eight hours a day, 80 
that they were obliged to sacrifice the Friday. 

The number of corporal punishments inflicted on the Negroes was 
still very great. In Demerara, in the course of niné months after the 
abolition of slavery, there had been 2,177 corporal punishments 1n- 
flicted. These facts certainly justified that inquiry which he was glad 
to find Government was ready to grant; and he hoped that the British 
Parliament would pass an act annulling all the laws passed by the 
Jamaica Assembly, which were Sime J to the Emancipation Act. 
Mr. Buxton then reminded the House of the prophecies of ruin to the 
West India interest which had been put forth by the opponents of the 








abolition of slavery. It was said that there would be no sugar raised 3 


He then proceeded to point out the right g@” 
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that property in the West Indies would be sacrificed to an enormous 
extent; and that the revenue would suffer greatly. Now, what were 
the facts ?— 

Bir Carmichael Smyth, in one of his despatclies, reported that the quantity 
of sugar entered for exportation at Demerara, dating the first yeat of emanci- 
pation, exhibited an increase over that of a year of slavery of not less than 
2466 hogsheads; and taking into account the loss of time, of not less than 
4200 hogsheads, or an increase of one quarter. Lord Sligo had added, that 
the perfect. success of the new system during apprenticeship depended solely 
upon the Whites. Before he sat down, there was one fact which he wished 
#0 state, and which he hoped the House would bear in mind, as giving a fair 
criterion of what the West Indian planters had suffered under the measure. 
The fact had been communicated to him by the honourable Member for Lyming- 
ton (Mr John Stewart). That honourable Member stated, that having for 
nine years before the measure was passed possessed the largest sluve property 
in Antigua, he had during the whole of that nine years lost every year a con- 
siderable sum by it; the total he had lost amounting to not less than 7000I. 
_ But the honourable Member added, since the period in question, he had not only 

-geceived in yompensation a very large sum, but had let his estate for 12002. a 
year for three years, upon unexceptionable security, and after the three years for 

15002. a year; and, moreover, that since he had concluded this bargain, he 

had been offered 20001. for the estate. This exhibited an altered state of 

things which spoke volumes, and he hoped it would have its due weight with 

the House. . 

Lord STantey defended his own conduct, and that of Earl Grey’s 
Government, in agreeing to pay to the Jamaica planters the com- 

ensation-money although the bill the Jamaica House of Assembly 
had passed to put the Emancipation Act in operation was not satis- 
factory. 

The whole burden of his communications to the different Colonial governors 
was caution and conciliation, and it had been well acted upon. This was the 
more dwelt upon, as it was somewhat doubted whether the Legislature of 
Jamaica would meet the Home Legislature in that spirit; and as it was con- 
sidered that all the other colonies would look for guidance in their proceedings 
upon the subject to what the colony of Jamaica should determine upon. Tn 
proportion as Jamaicacame within our views, in that proportion was it thought 
that the other colonies would accede to the measure. It was not, therefore, 
only the colony of Jamaica that Government had to look to, but the moral 
effect which that colony exercised upon the others. Hence it was that Govern- 
ment had so much to throw upon Lord Mulgrave; but the reliance placed in 
him was fully borne out by the events. ( Cheers.) That nobleman had en-- 
tered into the measure heart and soul, and bent all his great energies to the 
work of carrying it into effect ; and it was but due to him to say, that in his 
opinion, it was mainly owing to that nobleman’s excellent judgment, and his 
caution combined with firmness that this great measure was brought into suc- 
cessful operation. ( Cheers.) The House of Assembly of Jamaica was opened 
on the 8th October with a speech from Lord Mulgrave, in which he stated the 
principles of the measure, the reliance which the Home Legislature placed upon 
the Colonies for cooperation, &c. ; and in a despatch from that nobleman of 3d 
November following, there was contained an announcement that an act had 
been advanced two stages by the Colonial House of Assembly, and was about to 
pass, which he considered in accordance with the wishes of the British Legisla- 
ture, and from which he said he hoped the Government at home would not 
withhold its consent.» His Lordship, indeed, was so well satisfied with the con- 
duct of the House of Assembly, that on his taking leave of them he had de- 
clared his feeling that they returned home with the proud distinction of having 
strictly done their duty to their constituents. 

Under these circumstances, he contended that the Government 
would have been highly blameable had they refused to award the com- 
pensation-money to Jamaica, He had consulted his colleagues on 
this question ; and they one and all agreed with him, that the act of 
the Jamaica Assembly should be accepted. 


Sir Grorce Grey fully admitted that the People of England had 
aright to know how far the conditions on which the twenty millions 
were granted had been complied with, and therefore should not oppose 
the motion for a Committee. With respect to the condition of the 
Negro apprentice, he utterly denied what had been asserted by Mr. 
O’Connell in a speech of impassioned eloquence at Birmingham, that 
he was worse treated than a slave: his condition had in fact been 
new ameliorated. He sincerely regretted the conduct of the 

amaica Assembly— 

Lord Stanley, with a generous confidence in the Assembly of Jamaica, had 
left to them to pass a law, containing a great many important details. That 
Act they did in fact pass; but it was only continued to the last day of Decem- 
ber 1835, instead of being, as it was intended it should be, in force to the year 
1840. That Act was not now in force, notwithstanding the remonstrances that 
had been made upon the subject by Lord Sligo. The exertions of Lord Sligo, 
in connexion with this matter, were declared to be a breach of privilege, and, 
as such, resented by the Colonial Legislature. Now, while he expressed every 
respect for the constitutional privileges of the House of Assembly in Jamaica, 
yet he felt that the Negro had a right to demand of the Government that pro- 
tection which the British public stipulated to obtain for him. His Majesty’s 
Government had proposed a bill, which he hoped to present on Thursday, the 
object of which would be to restore the law to the state in which it had been 
previously, and which should continue in force unti! 1840, unless the Assembly 
in Jamaica would pass a bill containing the same enactments. He respected 
much the constitutional Evieus of the Colonial Legislature, but still more 
highly did he respect the fixed principles of justice; and upon all occasions he 
should endeavour to have them vindicated and maintained for the defence of the 
Oppressed. 

Mr. O’Conneti regretted that Sir George Grey had thought it ne- 
cessary to pass a complimentary censure upon him; and he begged to 
offer a few words of explanation— 

. What he said at the Birmingham meeting was, that the working appren- 
uees in many instances were worse off than formerly: a great many indul- 
gences allowed in a state of slavery were now denied to them. He had heard 
be night, however, sufficient to make him distrust the information on which 
- “ en spoke; and he had no doubt the result of this Committee would be 
oo eatiafactory. Still, however, it was necessary that the British public 
8 . d exert the utmost vigilance as to the working of the system. 
pe ced Stapetons and Sir J. R. Rerp defended the Planters ; 
po Pe ned of the anonymous abuse poured upon them, and the 
ystem of agitation which had been recently revived with a view to 
excite the prejudices of the ignorant against them. 
The motion was then agreed to. 


On Thursday, Sir Geonce Grey had lea ing i i 
C » Si ve to brin bill to 
pe and continue in force till the Ist of August 1840 ns ‘Act passed 
by : : Legislature of Jamaica on the 4th of July 1834, to explain and 
nd an Act for the Abolition of Slavery in that island, and in aid 


of the same. This will place the law in Jamaica on the same footing 
as if the Legislature of that colony had renewed the Act, which ex- 
pired in December last, and which they refused to pass at the instdnce 
of Lord Sligo. 

2. In1sH Corporation REFORM. 


The House went into Committee on the Irish Municipal Bill on 
Tuesday ; when, after some discussion, which is very briefly reported, 
clauses 83d to 140th (the last) were passed. On Wednesday, the 
schedules and the postponed clauses were agreed to; and the report 
was ordered to be brought up on Friday. Sir Rozerr Prew gave 
notice that there would be a division on the third reading of the bill; 
which was fixed for Monday next. 


8. CoMMUTATION OF TITHES. 


Last night, Lord Joun Russet moved the order of the day for the 
further consideration of the report of the Tithes Commutation Bill. 

Mr. Gissorne inquired if Lord John Russell could state what 
course he intended to take with respect to mineral tithes ? 

Lord Joun Russett replied, that he was not yet prepared to bring 
in any bill on the subject. 

Sir Rozerr Peet asked Lord John, what alterations he proposed to 
make in the bill? 

Lord Joun Russett said, he had no alterations to propose as to the 
principle of the measure: there were some alterations in the details, 
which would be stated in the Committee. 

Sir Rorert Peer observed, that the bill did not provide for cases 
of modus or allegation of modus; and there was no provision for 
applotments. 

Lord Joun Russett said, he had a clause on the cases of modus ; 
but he would not then enter into details. 

Sir Rosert Pre had supposed that to-night former deficiencies 
would be supplied by Lord John Russell. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Estcourt, Lord Joun RussELL 
said, that the period during which voluntary commutations might be 
made, would be extended from six to twelve months. 

Mr. Gatty Knicnr said, that the difficulties they had to contend 
with arose from the liberality of the clergy. The tithe-payer objected 
to the bill, because he found upon calculation that the charge proposed 
would not benefit him to the extent he had anticipated at the expense 
of the clergy. He was in favour of the compulsory principle; and 
would give a Board of Commissioners large powers, in order to pre- 
vent that principle from operating unjustly in particular cases. 

Mr. T. B. Lenwarp strongly objected to this measure; which im- 
posed a permanent charge without reference to the nature of the soil, 
or the peculiar circumstances of cach case. Great difficulties would 
arise from the alterations recently effected by railroads and other im- 
provements, and the changes in the seats of manufactures. Country 
towns, in which manufactures were formerly carried on, were now 
deserted ; and the value of the tithes in their vicinity must have been 
materially diminished. Sometimes the sea encroached on the land; 
but by this bill, a person who had half his estate washed away, would 
continue to be saddled with the same amount of tithe. To parts of 
the bill he gave his consent; but others he must oppose; though he 
was willing to make considerable sacrifices to get rid of a great evil. 
He concluded by moving an instruction to the Committee— 

“ To insert provisions enabling owners of lands, where there had been a 
compulsory commutation as regards the original owner of such lands, to re- 
open the valuation at successive periods of ten years, when it shall appear that 
the annual value (to be ascertained by valuation) of the tithes, if they had 
been taken in kind, for the preceding five years, after deducting 25 per cent., 
would have been one-third less than the sums annually paid on account of such 
composition within the same five years.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Parrott spoke a few words in favour of a compulsory com- 
mutation. , 

Mr. BramtrE said, he was of opinion that the prudent course for 
the Legislature to take, was to put parties in the best possible train 
for making arrangements between themselves. It was beyond the 
reach of human ingenuity to settle this question by one general enact- 
ment—. 

He would take the liberty of stating to the House the principle which he was 
anxious to see tried by the nsble lord ; who could carry it into effect by such 
machinery as he thought fit. He would recommend, that they fairly ascer~ 
tain the value of the tithes in each particular parish, or benefice, or tithing dis- 
trict, as the case might be; and having ascertained the reasonable and fair 
amount on which to assess the tithe, he would leave it to the parish, benefice, or 
tithing district, to apportion or applot the amount of rent-charge among them- 
selves, without any interference, in the first instance, on the part of the Go- 
vernment or the Commissioners. He was sure that if any such proposition 
were made to parishes, they would accede to it with great satisfaction. 

This mode was adopted in the North of England frequently. They 
there selected three or four persons in whom they had confidence, to 
inquire into the amount and value of the tithe ; and having ascertained 
it, they arranged the matter at once without difficulty. 

Lord Howick feared that there was so much irritation on the sub- 
ject of tithes in many parts of the country, that the parties, if left to 
themselves, would not make the amicable arrangement anticipated by Mr, 

Blamire. He apprehended, that if they paused in order to give time fora 
voluntary commutation, the very greatest injustice would ensue to many 
parties, and very serious inconvenience to the country at large. Had 
voluntary commutation been adopted six years ago, the result might 
have been different; but having once started the notion of a compule 
sory commutation, there could be no satistactory voluntary commuta- 
tion. Both parties, if you gave them the opportunity, would conduct 
their operations with a view to that compulsory commutation which 
must ensue. 

Sir Rosert Pee. complimented Mr. Blamire on the consummate 
knowledge he had displayed of the subject before the House, and the 
perfect clearness with which he had explained bis views. He was not 


surprised, that after hearing that speech from a gentleman whose 
opinions on all su!jects were entitled to sueh attention, Lord Howick 
to defend the 


found it necessar 





rep ple of compulsory commutation. 
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He was willing, inisters in effecting a satisfactory 
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settlement of this question, but he was opposed to their principle of 
eompulsory commutation, which was not equitable. As to the propo- 
sition of allowing a year for voluntary arrangements, it would be of no 
service, since at the end of that period the compulsory principle 
eould be enforced. He thought that the House should pause. At the 
present time the greatest revolutions in the value of land were taking 
Place. Applications for fifty railroads were before the House. Look 
at the changes effected in Scotland inthe value of land by the improve- 
ments in steam. What would be change effected in the value of land 
in this country by the substitution of steam for land-carriage? Care 
must be taken not to injure the Church. ‘The principle of compensa- 
tion would not apply in this case. You could not compensate the 
Church for what you took away in one place, by giving her what she 
had no right to in another. He was ready to examine the details in 
Committee ; but feared that the application of the compulsory principle 
would be found to be impracticable. 

Lord Joun Russett was convinced that the voluntary principle 
would not work well. The proposition of Mr. Blamire was the only 
practicable substitution he had heard for the compulsory principle. 
After speaking for some time in a tone of voice too low to be heard 
distinctly, Lord John said that the House must deal with this ques- 
tion on the assumption that the agricultural produce of the country 
was likely to increase, not diminish, owing to the greater skill of the 
cultivators of the soil. To all who were inclined to employ skill and 
eapital in agriculture, it surely must be a great relief to have a fixed 
and permanent charge instead of a tithe liable to increase and fluc- 
tuation. 

Mr. Caytey spoke at length in opposition to the bill. He was for 
taking away the limit of the minimum of composition ; which would 
operate as confiscation. He objected to the last seven years being 
taken as the period for calculating the averages; as within that time 
the expenses of cultivation had been increased by the change of the 
eurrency. 

_ Mr. Benetr, Mr. Law Hopces, and Mr. Pryme, madea few brief 
observations. Lord Exsrtncron said that the minimum of 60 per 
cent. would operate unjustly in Devonshire, where, from various causes, 
tithe-payments had been very low. 

The Speaker then left the chair, and the House went into Commit- 
tee. After a brief debate, the first twelve clauses were agreed to; 
none of them affecting the principle of the bill. The Chairman re- 
ported progress, and obtained leave to sit again on Wednesday. 


4. CommuTATION oF TAXEs. 


On Thursday, Mr. Rozinson moved a series of resolutions, con- 
demnatory of the present system of taxation, and pledging the House 
to investigate the whole state of our finance, with a view to such alte- 
rations as would relieve the productive industry of the country, and 
eomprehend within the range of taxation every description of property 
protected by the state. He complained of the injudicious course 
which had been adopted by Ministers, of yielding to the pressure from 
without, when they had a surplus, and removing direct taxes, instead 
of those which indirectly injured the commerce and industry of the 
eountry. In this way, Lord Althorp, against his better judgment, had 
xepealed the House-tax. Under the present system, the possessors of 
great wealth escaped from paying their fair proportion of taxes; which 
were for the most part laid on the necessaries of life, and consequently 
fell heaviest upon those who were least able to bear the burden. Since 
1815, 32,000,000/. of taxes had been repealed; but of this amount 
21,000,000/. fell upon the landed and aristocratic classes. The mode 
in which the Excise-laws operated, Mr. Roxztnson declared to be pe- 
culiarly hurtful to the mass of the community; and he condemned the 
system of specific duties, by which the inferior descriptions of sugar, 
for example, were taxed at the same rate as those of the finest quality. 
He was for a more general extension of the ad valorem principle. His 
objections to the Stamp-laws were partly removed by the proposed 
measure of Mr. Spring Rice; but he reprobated the unfair advantage 
given to the landed interest, who transmitted their estates free from 
the duty, while the descent of personal property was so heavily taxed. 
The charge of collecting the revenue amounted to 4,321,414. a year; 
and the prospect of reducing it ought to be taken into consideration in 
any scheme for altering the system of taxation. Though not imme- 
diately connected with his subject, Mr. Robinson stated his opinion, 
that the alteration of the standard of value in 1819 had operated inju- 
siously on the working classes. These were the chief points embo- 
died in the resolutions, and dwelt uponin Mr. Robinson’s speech. He 
eoncluded by avowing his opinion, that a Property-tax would be the 
best substitute for the principal part of the existing taxes; but would 
not move a resolution to that effect. He also said, that he did not 
intend to press all his resolutions; but if the first was rejected, he 
would allow the others to be negatived without a division. 

Mr. Sprrine Rice replied to Mr. Robinson. He protested against 
the sweeping alterations proposed by that gentleman; and contended, 
that the prudent course was to persevere in reducing expenditure as far 
as possible, and in removing taxes to the extent the revenue allowed. 
He denied that the principle of Ministers was to relieve the wealthy 
in preference to the industrious classes, or that the weight of taxation 
fell chiefly upon the latter. He reminded the House, that since 1831, 
taxes to the amount of 8,000,000/. had been reduced, while little more 
than 600,000/. had been imposed. Already much had been done to im- 
prove the Excise-laws, and Government was prepared to persevere in 
the course of improvement. As to a Property-tax, it was quite out of 
the question in time of peace: it could not be carried by any Minister ; 
and if it could, Mr. Rice said it would be most prudent to reserve it 
for the emergencies of a war, when the sources of indirect taxation 
would in a great measure be driedup. We had this tax in reserve, and 
the nations of Europe knew it. As it appeared that Mr. Robinson 


had no expectation of carrying his resolutions, he hoped that he would 
Not press them to a division, but withdraw them. 

Mr. Bartow Hoy made a few inaudible observations. 

_ Mr. Hume was opposed to the pppoe of indirect taxation ; which, 

he contended, raised the price of all articles of general consumption. 

For instdyce, when the duty on salt was 15s. a bushel, it was sold for 


an addition of 3s. to the price caused solely bythe duty. Another evil 
consequence of indirect taxation was the facility it gave for maintaining 
expensive establishments. When people were charged with a direct 
tax, they knew what they paid, and were the less disposed to submit to 
an unnecessary impost. e was in favour of a Property-tax, which 
would compel the landed interest to contribute their fair proportion of 
the public expenses. He was surprised, when he recollected the com- 
position of that Parliament which took off the Property-tax, that the 
majority was so small as 37; and he thought those who voted for its 
continuance exhibited an extraordinary degree of virtue and self-denial. 
But though an advocate for a Property -tax, he could not vote for Mr, 
Robinson’s resolutions ; as they took no notice whatever of two taxes 
which pressed most heavily on the poorer classes—he meant the taxes 
on Corn and Timber. r. Robinson’s conduct as a reformer of the 
financial system exhibited a degree of absurdity, which he defied any 
one to match. He professed himself a friend to the poorer classes, 
yet had supported monopolies, and been in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciples adopted by the House since 1826; witness his conduct wit? { 
respect to gloves, silk, and shipping. a 
Mr. J. Maxwett, Mr. Forster, Colonel Sistutiivr, and Mr. 
Baines, expressed themselves hostile to a Property-tax; which, the 
last gentleman said, must be accompanied by an inquisitorial Income- 
tax, that the country would not bear. 

Mr. Benett had always considered a Property-tax as the best and 
fairest that could be levied. y 

Colonel THomrson said, England would never again be “ merry 
England” until they had a Property-tax. 

Mr. Rosinson said, he should withdraw his resolutions, as he hoped 
the discussion would make an impression on Ministers and the country. 
Mr. T. Atrwoop protested against the resolutions being withdrawn, 
He came down prepared to support them, and regretted that so many 
hours had been wasted in a discussion which was to terminate thus. 

The resolutions were then put seriatim and negatived. 


MIscELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


Monicipat CorroRatTioN AMENDMENT Bitt. The House of Com- 
mons, being in Committee, was occupied for several hours on Monday 
night with a very dry and tedious discussion of the clauses on this bill. 
Nothing worth reporting occurred: in the daily papers the whole debate 
occupies only about twenty lines. 

On the motion of Sir Joun CampsE tt, the bill was read a third 
time on Wednesday. Mr. ScarLert then rose to propose an amend- 
ment. The Speaker asked if it were engrossed? Mr. Scarvert re- 
plied, that it was not engrossed. The SrEakeER said, it could not be 
put. Mr. Scarvert proposed anotherclause. The SPEAKER—“ Is it 
engrossed?” Mr. Scartert—‘ No. I hope the Attorney-General 
will not entrench himself behind the forms of the House.” Sir Joun 
CampseLL—“I move, Sir, that the bill do now pass.” (Cheers and 
laughter.) The bill was then passed. 

It was read a first time in the House of Lords on Thursday; 
and, after some discnssion, was ordered to be read a second time on 
Tuesday next. 


AFFAIRS OF CANADA. In the House of Commons, on Monday, 
Mr. Roesuck asked Sir George Grey if he had received advices from 
Canada to the effect that two out of three of the Canadian Commis- 
sioners had concurred with the majority of the House of Assembly 
respecting the points in dispute between the contending parties in 
Canada ; and that, in consequence, the Assembly had agreed to vote 
the supplies, which, upon the publication of the instructions to the 
Commissioners, they had determined to refuse? Sir GrorcEe Grey 
said, he had received no despatches to that effect. Mr. Rorsuck 
asked the date of the accounts last received at the Colonial Office ?— 
his own were of the 16th of February. Sir GrorcEe Grey said, his 
were only to the 5th. 


Tue Mavuritivs. Mr. Borruwick, at a late hour on Menday 
night, complained of the manner in which he had been tricked out of 
an opportunity of bringing forward his motion on the subject of. the 
Mauritius; but he gave Ministers notice that they should not have 
a shilling of supply until he had been heard; for he would move on 
the first motion for going into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Sprine Rice said, that Mr. Borthwick appeared to imagine that 
a great deal of finesse had been employed by Ministers to prevent his 
motion from coming on; but such an idea had never entered their 
minds. To be sure, they were anxious that certain business should 
precede his motion, because they were afraid that if Mr. Borthwick 
had the first opportunity, they should be “left without a House ; but Mr. 
Rice now moved that the House should resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, and was quite ready to attend to Mr. Borthwick. 

Mr. Bortuwick refused to go on at that late hour; but was aware 
that the House had been counted out on a previous occasion, because 
Ministers had sent away their friends. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Borruwick succeeded in bringing his motion 
before a very noisy and impatient House. Mr. Waktey, who had 
motion for the Repeal of the Septennial Act, and eighteen other 
Members who had also notices on subjects of more or less importance 
gave way, on the understanding that the Irish Municipal Bill should 
be pressed forward; but Mr. Borruwick denied that he was a 
party to any such agreement; and, having gained possession of the 
House, would not give way; and was supported by Sir Rogest PEEL. 
He then moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of 
the Negro population in the Mauritius. The noise in the House was 
so great, that scarcely a word he uttered could be heard in the Gallery. 

Sir Grorce Grey moved, as an amendment, that copies of des- 
patches relating to slavery in the Mauritius should be laid before the 
House ; which amendment was carried, without a division. 

On Tuesday evening also, a petition was presented by Mr. Heme 
from two inhabitants of the Mauritius, complaining that, although pr 
had paid 10001. to the Colonial Office, to defray the expenses a” 
salary of Mr. Jeremie, who had been appointed to a Judgesbip 1° 





20s. 5. when the duty was taken off, the price fell to 2s, ; here we had 





Ceylon, in order that they might haye the benefit of his evidence 
against certain Judges who had misconducted themselves in the Mautt- 
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tius, Government had refused to allow the inquiry; Mr. Jeremie had 
pocketed the 1000/, and had taken his departure for Ceylon. Sir 
Grorce Grey said, that the facts were these— 

The petitioners came from the Mauritius in February of the last year, in the 
same ship with Mr. Jeremie; and from their habits of intimacy with that gen- 
tlemao, must have known that, at the solicitation of his friends here, he had 
been appointed in October last to a Judgeship in Ceylon; and yet, though it 
was said to have been intended to bring the subject forward during the last 
session of Parliament, it was — on the 8th of January last that any hint was 
suggested that, in respect to the inquiry sought for, Mr. Jeremie’s evidence 
was necessary or important. When the notice was given last session for a 
Committee of Inquiry, the petitioners were told that Lord Glenelg would give 
no opposition to the production of Mr. Jeremie us a witness. The noble lord 
expressed his readiness to grant an extension of leave of absence to Mr. 
Jeremie, butrefused to detain him except on Mr. Jeremie’s express consent. 
The petitioner, Mr. Hitié, was told, that if he could arrange with Mr. Jeremie, 
*hat gentleman might remain in this country; and as an indulgence and favour 

the petitioners, all difficulties in the shape of Mr. Jeremie’s removal would 
pe destroyed, provided a deposit was nf&de to indemnify Mr. Jeremie, the 
balance to be repaid on the inquiry terminating. The petitioners availed 
themselves of this favour and indulgence, and deposited the amount stated in 
the hands of the Cashier of the Colonial Department; Mr. Jeremie having 
stated, that being himself an officer of the Crown, he would not receive the 
money except through the Colonial Office. The money was, however, so depo- 
sited ; and it was almost immediately afterwards paid to Mr. Jeremie, on the 
written order of Mr. Hitié. . 

The Speaker suggested the House should be aware that if this dis- 
eussion was allowed to go on, the important business on the paper 
could scarcely be proceeded with. 


Mr. Wicks thought that this subject should be immediately at- 
tended to; it was important that some further explanation should be 
given to the important statements that had been made. 


Mr. Roesuckx said, that the present was the time to deal with the 
matter— 5 


The petitioners merely claimed from the Government an act of justice, and 
to that they were entitled. He complained that, pending a motion, of which 
last session he had given notice, with reference to this matter, Mr. Jeremie 
had been appointed and sent out to the Judgeship at Ceylon, the Government 
weil knowing at the time that it was his (Mr. Roebuck’s) intention to do so. 
Not only was this the case, but Mr. Jeremie had actually been sent out of this 
country _ his will,—for he sought for and wished the inquiry. This fact 
had been kept back ; there had in this instance been a suppressio veri by Sir 
George Grey. Mr. Roebuck had been himself a party to the transaction ; 
and he owned that he had felt that some apology was due to the Colonial 
Office on the offer to deposit the sum of 10002. for the purpose of detaining a 
witness necessary for the ends of public justice. He, however, had been asto- 
nished when the money was accepted; and he was still more surprised when, 
after its receipt, an inquiry had been refused. There had been the grossest 
injustice in the whole transaction ; and he felt that the only means or chance 
of wiping off the stain cast upon the Government in respect to it, was the re- 
payment by the Colonial Office of the money so paid and deposited. 

_ The petition was laid on the table, but Mr. Hume said it would be 
his duty to bring the subject again before the House. 


Epvcation iv Ireranp. Mr. Wyse had leave, on Thursday, to 
bring in a bill for the establishment of a Board of National Education, 
and the advancement of Elementary Education, in Ireland. 


IntsH Titne Birt. Lord Morrern gave notice last night, that 
he should bring forward the subject of Irish Tithes on the 25th April. 


_ Cartow Lanptorps. A considerable portion of Wednesday even- 
ing was occupied with a discussion, or rather an altercation, arising 
out of the presentation of the three petitions by Mr. Wa..ace relative 
to the treatment of the Carlow tenantry by their landlords. The first 
was from Colonel Bruen’s tenants, highly laudatory of their landlord ; 
the second from Mr. Alexander, complaining of aspersions on his cha- 
racter, and praying for inquiry; the third from a Mr. Woodcock, 
charging Colonel Bruen with cruel conduct. 

Colonel Bruen observed, that this Mr. Woodcock who was a half- 
pay officer of Dragoons, had been prosecuted by him for poaching; and, 
no doubt, to this he was indebted for the petition. In the case speci- 
fied by Woodcock, the tenant was at a rent of 83/. 12s., and the ar- 
rears due from him were 183/. 19s.; and he was most willing to relieve 
the man of the burden of his farm. 


Mr. Harpy made several attempts to reply to Mr. O’Connell’s 
speech on the Carlow Inquiry motion ; and persevered for some time, 
in spite of the decision of the Speaker repeatedly given, that he was 
out of order. At length he was obliged to sit down. 


Mr. O’ConnELL complained of the conduct of Colonel Bruen; 
who, in defending himself, had made a presumptuous allusion to him. 
He reminded Colonel Bruen that his conduct had not been investi- 
gated, yet he threw out insinuations. 


ne motive and the cause of this was obvious—/eret lateri lethalis arundo. 
e had made no complaint against the colleague of Colonel Bruen. Mr. Ka- 
vanagh was an excellent Jandlord, beloved by his tenantry; who, both Protestant 
and Catholic, had voted in his favour; while a vast number of the tenantry of 
Colonel Bruen had voted against him. Mr. O’Connell pledged himself to none 
of the facts, but he had got before him documents which, if proved, would 
pe a case of the grossest cruelty and oppression on the part of the honour- 
* le and gallant Member. He fully expected that the honourable and gallant 
saree and his friends would oppose a Committee of inquiry. If before a 
 eaenige a however, he should vindicate himself, he should rejoice. (TZronical 
one Srom the Opposition benches.) He understood those sneers, in which 
a Percveal had Joined, but in which he ought not to have joined, for he 
ad always treated him with respect : he even respected his prejudices. He re- 
— he understood the sneers—men judged of others by themselves. (Loud 
eos aod the Ministerial benches.) He should rejoice if the honourable 
: ga ant Member succeeded in vindicating himself: he should rejoice that 
a ca vane if such they were, should be exposed, and that the authors of 
at ould be punished, se far as it was in the power of the House to do so: 
au pd were allegations contained in these petitions that called for investiga- 
be 9: at mp org re inquiry. It was too much that an honourable gentleman 
arpiae ts pencé ene wha A = gave receipts for rent as paid only on 
ame, sho u 
ih of ehat ke conte wd rt ae round upon them for arrears, and then 
an Bruen said, that Mr. O’Connell was out of order, and was 
pe ot s = as — as he pleased, and what he pleased, while 
eld to the strict rules, ‘The Speaker, however, showed 


that Mr. O'Connell was not out of order. Colonel Bruen attempted 
to speak again, but was not allowed. The matter was closed by a pro- 
mise from Mr. Wattace to fix a day for a motion on the subject with 
Colonel Bruen. 


Roya Dustin Society. After a brief discussion, on Wednesday, 
on the motion of Mr. O’Brien, a Select Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the administration of the affairs of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Mr. Suaw, Sir E. Knatcusutt, and Colonel PrrcrvaL, 
were opposed to the inquiry. It was supported by Lord Monrrrs 
and Mr. Hume; and was carried, by 49 to 13. 


Navy Estimates. The House on Monday, went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply; and several sums were voted for the Naval service 
of the year, without opposition. 


Marine Insuranees. Mr. Sprine Rice stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion from Mr. Roxinson on Tuesday, that the question of reducing 
the Stamp-duty on Marine Insurances would be open for future 
consideration. 


Recistration oF Voters Brit. Sir Joun Campsett stated 
last night, in reply toa question, from Sir James GrauaM, that he 
doubted whether this bill could pass through the Committee before 
Easter. 


CompuTaTIon oF TimE: THE CaLenpar. Mr. Payne, on Thurs- 
day, obtained leave to bring ina bill to remove the difficulties arising 
from the confusion between calendar and lunar months in the compu- 
tation of time. 


Vorrs or CHAIRMEN OF ComMITTEES. A conversation arose on Wed- 
nesday, onan application by Sir ANDREw Lerru Hay tothe House, to 
decide whether, as Chairman of the Committee on the Trinity Harbour 
Bill, he hada right to vote first as an individual member of the Commit- 
tee, and then, the numbers being made equal by his vote, to give another 
vote as Chairman. He conceived that he had that right; and there 
were authorities—Sherwin and another—in favour of it; but it had 
been disputed ; and he thought it advisable that the House should settle 
the point, to prevent future difficulty. Mr. T, DuncomBe seemed to 
think that Sir A. L. Hay had the right to give a double vote; bat 
Sir C. Burnett, Mr. W. J. Denison, Sir James Granam, and the 
SPEAKER, were of opinion that the Chairman could only give one vote, 
and that in the case of equal numbers, from the chair. Sir JAMEs 
Grauam said he should at a future time call the special attention of 
the House to that subject. 


Leiru Trinity Harzour Brit. Sir A. Lerrn Hay, on Wednes- 
day, called the attention of the House to the proceedings of the Trinity 
Harbour Committee, of which he was Chairman. 

The Trinity Harbour and Docks Committee had assembled that day, and 
were about to proceed to business, when a motion was originated for a postpone~ 
ment to after the Easter recess, about the 13th of April. On this the Com- 
mittee divided equally ; but, notwithstanding, the meeting of the Committee 
was further extended to the 16th of May. Now as he was fully aware that the 
extension of the time for nearly eight weeks had for its original object to subject 
the parties interested to expense, and to defeat the bill, he would content him» 
self with then moving that the Committee be required to reassemble to- 
morrow: and on this motion it was his fixed determination to divide the 
House. 

After a brief discussion relative to the claim of Sir Andrew Hay to 
vote asa member of the Committee, independent of the Chairman’s 
casting-vote in case of equal numbers, (and which we have already no- 
ticed,) the Gallery was cleared for a division, but none took place ; and 
the Committee was ordered to reassemble on the following day. 


TopMorDEN EnctosurEe Bitt. Mr. B. Witsranam moved the 
third reading of this bill, on Thursday. It was supported by Mr. 
Witson Parren; and strongly opposed by Mr. Firtpen, Mr. Pot- 
Ter, Mr. Actionsy, Mr. Broruerton, and Mr. Hucues HueHes,— 
on the ground that it gave the lord of the manor arbitrary and inquisi- 
torial power, and would be decidedly injurious to the poor, who were 
no parties to it. The house divided; and rejected the bill, by 77 to 38 


New Memser ror Paistey. Mr. ArcurpaLp Hastie took his 
seat in the House of Commons as Member for Paisley on Thursday. 
While the ceremony of of swearing him in was going on, Sir CHARLES 
Burret rose to order, and said—‘* Mr. Speaker, I remarked that the 
honourable Member decidedly did not kiss the book.” Much laughter 
ensued ; in the midst of which, Mr. Hastie decidedly did kiss the book. 


Bustress or THE House. Lord Joun RussELL mentioned last 
night that he intended to move on Wednesday next that the House 
should adjourn from that day to Monday the 11th April. The course 
of public business, he hoped, would then be as follows— 

On Monday the 11th April, the Ordnance Estimates would be moved, and 
perhaps two or three pressing votes of the Army Estimates. On Wednesday 
the 13th April, the Committee on the Mutiny Bill would be moved by the 
Secretary at War, involving the question of military puoishments. On Friday 
the 15th April, he should move the second reading of the Registration and 
Marriage Bill. 





REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 


_ In our account of Parliamentary proceedings last week, we men- 
tioned that the Commissioners on Military Punishments appointed by 
Sir Robert Peel, had reported against the abolition of flogging. This 
was to have been expected from the composition of the Commission ; 
three of whose members—Sir E. Barnes, Sir James Kempt, and Sir 
T. Reynell—are Generals in the Army; another, Lord Wharncliffe, 
was formerly in the Army; while the remaining three—Mr.:Cutlar 
Fergusson, Lord Sandon, and Sir E. Hyde East—have never.been 
supposed to have the slightest leaning towards the substitution of other 
modes of correction for that of flogging. The evidence given befete 
the Commission has been published; and we extract some portions of 
it, that the reasons which have induced the Commissioners to report in 
favour of continuing a practice so generally condemned by the publie 
voice, may be duly appreciated. 

The principal witness was the Duke of Wellington; and our reader 
will be a good deal amused by the “off-hand” views of his Grace on 
the subject. He entered the army in 1787, and soon became Major of 








the Thirty-third Regiment, then in India— 
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‘<I was otherwise employed on general service; but from the time I became 
Major of the Thirty-third Regiment, J never took my hand off that regiment. 
I commanded them even while I was on the staff and in the field, sometimes 
near them, and sometimes at a greater distance; but I was in the actual com- 
mand of that regiment up to the moment at which I left India.” 

He was asked if corporal punishments were then more frequent in 
the Army than at present: and replied— 

*T cannot exactly say how the thing stands at present; for since I resigned 
the command of the Army, in the year 1828, when I was appointed to be First 
Lord of the Treasury, and by desire of my colleagues resigned the command of 
the Army, I have not interfered in any regimental concern whatever. I was at 
that time, and am still, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards; but I never inter- 
fere in the detail of the Grenadier Guards. I did not interfere in the detail of 
the Grenadier Guards, particularly in respect of this matter of punishment, 
because I know that I differin opinion upon that subject from the commanding 
officer of that regiment, Colonel Woodford ; and, therefore, knowing that the 
opinion of the public is that these corporal punishments ought to be discontinued, 
and knowing, besides, that it was the desire of the Government that they should 
be discontinued as much as possible, I have considered it my duty to refrain 
from even giving an opinion upon the subject. I have allowed him to do that 
which he thought proper for maintaining the discipline of the regiment; and 
from the year 1828 downwards, I cannot say that I have an official knowledge 
of anything. I have the knowledge which everybody has who lives in society ; 
but I have no official knowledge upon the subject. I am inclined to believe 
that there is less corporal punishment ; but then, on the other hand, J am in- 
clined to believe that there is a great deal more crime. I have called upon 
Colonel Woodford repeatedly—more in the way of conversation than officially 
—but I have called upon him repeatedly to give me a statement of the defaulters’ 
list in the three years that the Grenadier Guards were commanded by Colonel 
Townshend, when I was first appointed their Colonel, as compared with the 
three years during which they were under his command; and I have never been 
able to procure that return ; T conclude that that return would show that he 
was wrong in his system. Very likely, this Commission may have got that re« 
turn, or may have got some information that I have not got upon that subject ; 
but Ziuve no information from 1828 upon any military point of that descrip- 
tion. Up to the year 1828, in the last years previous to that year, I should say 
that corporal punishment in general had been discontinucd to a great degree in 
the Army, in comparison with what it was formerly. A great variety of other 
punishments had been invented, and I certainly thought that that system had 
not been very successful.” 

He endeavoured as much as possible to diminish corporal punish- 
ments— 

* From the time I entered the Army, it has been the desire of every com- 
manding officer that ever I have seen, who knew what his duty was, to diminish 
corporal punishment as much as possible. There is one very remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which I beg the Board will never lose sight of,—that is, that this 
punishment is always inflicted in public; that, supposing the commanding 
officer himself had no feeling in respect to the punishment which is inflicted on 
the individual, he must kuow there are many present who do feel it in a very 
extraordinary degree—officers and soldiers both, who are excessively annoyed 
at this punishment. But it is inflicted because it is a matter of necessity. It 
is done in public, and there is a security that it will not go to any excess.” 

The Duke did not say what he considered excess. Probably any 
thing short of flogging to death would not be considered an excessive 
punishment. 

Solitary confinement did not answer in India, when Major Wellesley 
commanded the Thirty-third— 

* Thave seen solitary confinement inflicted in the garrison of Fort William, in 
Bengal—solitary confinement, with what they call ‘ congee,’ that is, the soldier is 
fed upon congee, congee being the water in which the rice is boiled. I must say 
that that punishment never had any effect upon the men at large. The 

unished soldier was reduced a little in his strength by it; and in all proba- 

lity he was saved from a fever by being upon this regimen, and kept in con- 
finement and out of the sun for afew days after the irregularity which had 
occasioned the confinement; but I never knew that it produced any effect upon 
the men at large, at least to make them more sober. They always got drunk 
whenever they had an opportunity of doing so.” 

Drunkenness is the chief vice of the British soldier, but evena 
sober Briton seems to be a very difficult person to manage— 

** He has a great number of habits that must be broken through. He joins 
his regiment excessively undisciplined, with habits of different kinds that cer- 
tainly must be broken through; and he must be brought to a certain degree of 
training before you can say that he is a person that you can depend upon, so 
that he will not misbehave. % . 2 _ British soldiers are 
taken entirely from the lowest orders of society. Other armies are composed 
of men of all classes ; they are drawn by conscription, and men of all classes 
are liable thereto, and are serving in the ranks in the French army, the Prus- 
sian army, the Austrian army, and the Russian army—in the, Russian army 
rather less than the others.” ; 


The severity and constancy of the duty, especially abroad, the 
Duke considers as the cause of the general repugnance to enter the 
Army; and he thinks that a large bounty would not induce a superior 
description of persons to enter it: they would take the bounty, and 


* walk off upon the first opportunity.” The abolition of corporal 
punishments would have no effect in bringing men of better character 
into the Army; and, says his Grace— 

**T do not see how you can have an army at all unless you preserve itin a 
state of discipline, nor how you can have a state of discipline unless you have 
some punishment. I confess that that is the worst of what I see going for- 
ward. There is no punishment which mukes an impression upon anybody 
except corporal punishment. You send aman into solitary confinement ; 
nobody sees him in solitary confinement, and nobody knows what he is suffer- 
ing while he is in solitary confinement, and therefore this punishment is no 
example to the thousand men who are there upon the purade ut the same time. 
The man may suffer so much in solitary confinement as that he will not be 
guilty of the offence again ; but that is not the principle of punishment—that 
isnot the intention of punishment. Tle real meaning of punishment, if it 
means any thing, is example—it is to prevent others, by the example of what 
they see the criminal suffer, from committing the same or a similar offence.” 

If you have solitary confinement, you must have sentries— 

‘¢ The sentry does not do his duty—he gets into conversation with the man 
in the cell—the solitary part of the confinement is lost. As a military punish- 
ment, I do not think it could be carried into execution. And, moreover, you 
would soon require something to prevent what I should call the knocking -down 
system—the knocking-down the sentry or the non-commissioned officer who is 
taking the man to the place of solitary confinement. All this must be pro- 
vided for; there must still be something behind as aresourcee * * * * 
Iam aware that Jate'y, in the gaols of this country in general, a system of 
solitary confinement has been adopted and silence enforced. Ido not know how 
far this has answered, or what is the resource to be adopted, if the man does 
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not submit to the regulations of the prison. I understand that they deprive 
him of his food, gad bat ta some Tadatos that has been found ef mer 
That may answer; but I understand that in America, for instance, at Sing 
Sing, and at some other places, the resource is corporal punishment. Tn some 
instances stopping the food might answer, in others it certainly would not. 
The consequences of having such a vast body of men in a state of punishment, 
muah Bat be lost sight of. There are at this moment, in one battalion of the 
Coldstream Guards, Iam told, not less than 100 men out of 600 under 
punishment, which number would be absent.” 

The punishment of flogging is sufficiently summary in time of actual 
service— 

‘¢ There was a very summary proceeding, which is now discontinued, which 
is called a drum-head court-martial ; but the man is brought to a court-martial 
as soon as possible. A court-martial is ordered; the forms take a certain time, 
but the man is sure of being tried, and, if convicted, of being punished. But, 
besides this punishment by court-martial, there is in all armies the Provost. 
I do not mean to say thatthe Provost could be used for the purpose of enforcing 
anorder of that description, but the Provost is always liable to be used to pre- 
vent any irregularity; for instance, if there is a system of plunder going on, 


the Provost is ordered to prevent it, and he punishes those taken in the fact upon?” 


the spot.” 

The Duke was reminded that corporal punishment is abolished in 
the French army ; but, he said— 

“* The French soldier is quite a different person from the soldier in the 
British army ; he is enlisted by conscription. There are men of all classes in 
the French army ; the good keep the bad to a cettain degree in order; besides 
that, the whole system of the French army is a good deal more loose than ours 
ever canbe. Their numbers are énfinitely greater; they can bear a looseness 
and want of discipline much better than we can on that account; they can sub« 
sist much more easily for that reason; and, besides that, I am rather inclined 
to believe, that notwithstanding that there is no regulated system of corporal 
punishment, there is a good deal of severe punishment in the French army, and 
they put people to death to a much greater degree than we do: and I fancy that 
among the soldiers themselves they strike a great deal. ” a The 
officers of the French army live with the men a great deal more than ours do; 
they are of the same class of persons to a greater degree than ours are. At 
different times I have had French guards of honour attending me; and E 
have sometimes found the officer playing at billiards with the men of the guard, 
and familiurities of that sort going on, that were never heard of in the 
British service, and could not be allowed.” 

He considered that the discipline of the army under his command in 
the Peninsula was very superior to that of the French troops, and the 
Prussian also— 

** We could live in a country which the Prussians were obliged to quit, and 
have done it. When I marched up to Paris with the Prussian army upon m 
right, they were obliged to quit the country in which they were living. Bot 
armies were living by requisition; and we went and lived in the same country, 
because my army was in a state of discipline, and order, and regularity, and 
obedience, and the Prussian was not. That is a positive fact upon record, 
which everybody knows. Then there is another circumstance, which I must 
mention upon that subject. The two armies, when they joined, had, the Pruse 
sian army 150,000 men, the Allied army under my command only 90,000 men. 
When they both reached Paris, they had lost about the same number in ope- 
rations upon the frontier, and left about the same number behind, each havin 
left a corps in observation upon the frontier of France and the Netherlands. When 
they came to Paris, each of them had 60,000 men; we having a deficiency from 
our original number of only 50,000 men, the Prussian army having a deficiency 
of 90,000. ™ bo + I have never had immediate experience of the 
effect of the discipline of the two armies in so striking an instance as in this 
case of the Prussians, where we positively took the ground which they had been 
obliged to leave, and could not live in any longer; and lived in that from that 
time forward, and the people returned to their houses and supplied us with 
every thing we wanted, at the same time that the Prussians had been abso- 
lutely starving upon that ground.” 

There never was such an army as that which he commanded towards 
the close of the last war— 

“T always thought that I could have gone anywhere and done any thing 
with that army. It was impossible to have a machine more highly mounted 
and in better order, and in a better state of discipline, than that army was. 
When I quitted that army upon the Garonne, I do not think it was possible to 
see any thing in a higher state of discipline; and I believe there was a total 
discontinuance of all punishment.” 

He was asked if flogging for a disgraceful crime did not degrade a 
soldier in the eyes of his comrades ?— 

‘¢ The crime degrades him, certainly; but I must say that you must receive 
that opinion with a certain degree of qualification; there is a margin ever 
there. One of those persons that I mentioned just now, whom I had pro- 
moted to be a non-commissioned officer, and afterwards to be an officer—and if 
he is alive now he is a field-officer—this man wasa sergeant, and he expended 
the company’s money and deserted. Now, all that have been engaged in regi- 
mental service know that this is pretty nearly as great a crime as a man can be 
guilty of. That man was brought back; I had him to the halberds, but I did 
not punish him ; he was a good man otherwise, and I pardoned him; and I 
afterwards made him a non-commissioned officer, and afterwards I recom- 
mended him to be made an officer, and he was with the army in the Peninsula 
as a field-officer. This man was led to commit the offence by women. There 
are things of that kind that a man may be led into, and yet he may be a very 
good max; and acommanding officer must exercise a judgment and a certaim 
discretion in doing a thing of the kind.” 

The Duke is very much opposed to abolishing flogging at home and 
permitting it abroad ; as it would tend to render service abroad more 


» 


disliked than it is at present; for, notwithstanding all the talk about .« 


the honour and glory of being employed abroad, the Duke admits that 
it is very distasteful to the troops. He does not think that distributing 
commissions to the non-commissioned officers would be of much ser- 
vices in enabling a General to do without flogging ; though it seems to 
have been his own practice— 

«I believe that in the Peninsula I gave every commission I had to give away 
either to gentlemen volunteers with the army, or to non-commissioned officers. 
I gave commissions to a great number of non-commissioned officers; and those 
that were not given away to non-commissioned officers were given away te 
volunteers serving with the army at the time. I gave none in this country at 

i. y = A great number (of the men so promoted) have retired. 
In truth, they dd not make good officers: it does not answer. They are 
brought into society to the manners of which they are not accustomed ; th 
cannot bear being at all heated with wine or liquor. Ihave known them when 
was serving in the ranks of the army, and I think, in general, they are qNer 
relsome ; they are addicted to quarrel a little in their cups; and they are 00 
persons who can be borne in the society of the officers of the army 3 they are 
men of different manners altogether.” 
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In the French army, a considerable number of commissions are re- 
served for non-commissioned officers and privates: but there are many 
gentlemen by birth and education brought into the army by conscrip- 
tion, and it is from this class that the officers are generally in point of 
fact selected: This system, however, has its disadvantages—— 


* This régulation of the French army, which grants to soldiers and non-com~ 
missioned officers commissions, has not prevented the man of.education, and man- 
ners, and information, from rising. I believe that that sort of person has been 
the man selected in general; for they select for those commissions, but they 
select from the ranks; and they generally take the man of family, of education, 
and manners, in preference to a mere non-commissioned officer, and that is one 
of the great difficulties of the French army at the present moment, that there 
as, as I understand, throughout the French army, a very strong non-com- 
missioned officers’ party, which creates great uneasiness to the Government, 
and has a considerable influence in the regiments as against the power and in- 
fluence of the officers.” 

With regard to the modes of punishment adopted in the Prussian 
army, the Duke says, “ we have not got to the bottom of it.” They 
degrade’ 4 man who misbehaves, from the first to the second class— 


“ In reviewing the Prussian army, you will see, out of a regiment of 2000 
or 3000 men, one or two men in this situation. Now it is absolutely impossible 
that there should not be more than one or two who deserve to be in the second 
class; but I have gone down the ranks with the King of Prussia, and it is 
easily perceived who are the individuals. They wear feathers of a certain 
colour, and all the others wear white feathers; and I saw that one man, or 
dang two, in a regiment might might be so marked. I must say that Z 

ave known enough of the Prussian army to be quite certain that there were 
many more men who deserved to be in the second class than those two ; there- 
fore I think there must be more in it than we are informed of. But I am 
quite certain that it would not answer for our service. When the men first 
enter into our army, they would be put into the second class at once.” 


In the Native Indian Army, flogging was abolished by Lord William 
Bentinck, in order to do away with the objection of the superior castes 
in Bengal from entering the army; and the Duke of Wellington 
thinks that no mischief is likely to arise from the continuance of it to 
the European Army, because, he says, the latter live much apart from 
the natives, and generally in barracks; though he admits that a discon- 
tented person—called by the soldiers “ an attorney” —might do some 
temporary mischief. 

So much forthe Duke. We shall now ask attention to the evidence 
of Colonel Woodford, the actual commander of the Duke’s own regi- 
ment of Grenadier Guards. It will be seen that the Colonel has 
thought on the subject rather more like a moralist and philosopher, than 
the Great Captain, who thinks that no ‘‘ punishment makes any impres- 
gion upon any body, except corporal punishment.” 

Sir John Woodford is asked what effect corporal punishment has 
upon the character of the soldiers; and replies, ‘* Not a good effect on 
their character,” and then his examination proceeds as follows— 

*¢ You mean to say that the men seemed rather hardened than reformed? ”— 
*€ Yes; and perhaps sullen and resentful, less disposed to become submissive and 
good soldiers.” ’ 

© A less good effect than the present mode of confinement in prison and hard 
labour?” — “In my opinion it had, solitary confinement taken into the 
account, which I consider the best kind of punishment.” 

“ Then as to the persons witnessing the punishment, do you conceive that 
the punishment had more or less effect in deterring them from the commission 
of crime, rather than the present mode of imprisonment or solitary confine- 
ment ? ”—** I do not think it was effectual in deterring other men from the 
same offences any more than imprisonment is. Of course all severe punish- 
ment must in some degree have that effect.” 

«© But compared with the present mode of punishment ?”—‘*I think it 
had not a better effect generally in the long run, in regard to the more serious 
crimes, for which only I suppose corporal punishment was deemed necessary. 
It ueed to be too common; and I think corporal punishment sometimes has a 
tendency to excite an insubordinate and vindictive spirit, which leads men to 
commit some violence on a future occasion when intoxicated.” 

** Do you conceive that the reading the sentence of a Court-martial, by which 
a soldier is sentenced to confinement, and has been marched from the parade to 
that confinement, is as powerful in the way of example as the actual sight of a 
punishment at the halberds ?””—** At the moment, I should think the sight of 
the punishment at the halberds must certainly produce a greater sensation 
among spectators ; but it may be strongly mingled with a feeling in favour of 
the punished comrade ; and the latter sentiment in behalf of the offender would 
not be excited in the same degree by seeing him consigned to a just and neces-- 
sary, but not a violent punishment, supposing always the offence purely mili- 
tary.” 

Corporal punishment was not more effective in preventing serious 
crimes, than imprisonment and solitary confinement are now; and 
Colonel Woodford is opposed to the infliction of corporal punishment 
for several offences for which it is now awarded— 

** I do not see the absolute necessity of inflicting it on every occasion of a 
blow being offered to a non-commissioned officer by a private in a moment of 
intoxication, under a sudden impulse, and when perhaps he is frantic from the 
effect of drinking ardent spirits, and becomes penitent as soon as he is sober. 
Such a misfortune sometimes may occur to a high-spirited, good duty soldier. 
Nor does this view rest on consideration for the individual offending, although 
there may sometimes happen to be indiscretion on the part of the superior ; but 
I consider that the reciprocal relations between superiors and those under their 
command are influenced by the nature of the system of discipline maintained, 
and are generally better preserved when the offences of the latter against their 
superiors are sure to be visited with punishment, but with punishment of the 
kind best calculated to carry to the minds of the offender and his comrades the 
Conviction of its propriety and justice, and such as will not be likely to leave 
a desire of vengeance to be gratified by him, or them, at some future opportu- 
nity. Violent punishments in their turn suggest violent offences. I may add 
another remark, which is, that when corporal punishment was in general use, 
instances of entire pardon were exceediigly frequent. That chance was pro- 
bably sometimes taken into the soldier’s account; and it is known that the 
‘Certainty of punishment is more effectual in repressing crime than severity.” 

He mentions several circumstances which prove how easily imprison- 
pre a be substituted for flogging, even when the troops are 
abroad—. 


‘¢ The first instances I find in our books of commutation of corporal punish- 
ment are in 1807, when part of the regiment was in Sicily. A close kind of 
military confinement, when the soldier was off duty, was substituted, com- 
bined with punishment drill. Subsequently, I find solitary confinement, first 
asa commutation of sentence, instead of corporal punishment, and then as the 
common sentence of Courts-martial at Cadiz, in 1811 and 1812; and at Alcala, 





‘near Seville, a sentence of 250+ lashés* wa# commuted to solitary confinement, 
in September 1812, The battalion: on that service received particular praitie, 
in the Division Orders, from the Lieutenant-General commanding, for ord 
conduct. I also find corporal punishment commuted for solitary confinement im 
part of the regiment at Villela, in Portugal, in the month of March 1813; and 
In several instances at Oporto, in June of the same year, men were sentenced 
to solitary confinement. Commutation of corporal punishment for solitary con= 
finement accurs again at St. Jean de Luz, in December 1813. At Steenbergem 
and Antwerp, in the beginning of 1814, solitary confinement was awarded, and 
also substituted for corporal punishment in some cases. The first instance of 
such a sentence in the First Regiment of Guards at home, occurred at Knights= 
bridge Barracks on the 28th of December 1814. It appears, therefore, that 
corporal punishment first fell into partial disuse on foreign service, but not at 
the moment when the troops were engaged in very active operations.” 


These are important facts; and the following remarks ‘are also de~ 
serving of attention, for the enlightened and humane spirit which 
breathes through them— 

‘¢ It is not so much by slight irregularities when men are off duty that discipline 
is injured ; that which is most material is, that a proper distinction should be made 
between what may in some degree be pardoned, although it must be kept dowm 
by repressive restraints, couipeaheade under the minor punishments, and that 
which is discreditable in a high degree to the soldier in his military charactere 
Indiscriminate rigour would confound these essential distinctions in the soldier’s 
mind. After all, it is not mere punishment that maintains good order, but the 
unwearied application of a system of vigilant, unceasing, painstaking observa~ 
tion and care. In support of this opinion, I refer to the orders of Sir John 
Moore, in honour of whom it was publicly recorded as a peculiar subject of 
eulogy, that ‘he had passed his life among the troops.’ I refer also’ to the 
orders of his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and likewise to his Grace’s recent 
address to the Ninety-third Highlanders, in which the reciprocal duties of officers 
and their men are especially adverted to, and kindly inculcated. Good treate 
ment that does not degenerate into a degree of weak indulgence, scrupulous jus 
tice towards individuals, and a strict but not harsh administration of it with 
respect to military offences, are the only means of establishing discipline on & 
sure and permanent foundation.” 

We subjoin a few extracts from the evidence, of Major Fan- 
court, in regard to the practicability of substituting solitary confine~ 
ment, or other punishment for flogging. 

‘* At present you do not think there are any means of enforcing solitary con< 
finement properly as a punishment in the barracks in England ?”—* At pre 
sent certainly not; we must wait till the requisite buildings areerected. Solitary 
cells might in the mean time be provided in the barrack-yards; where, gene~ 
rally speaking, I think this mode of punishment might be adopted with 
advantage.” 

“* With respect to solitary confinement in civil prisons, as at present practised, 
what is your idea?”—* T think it exceedingly injurious.” 

“¢ Injurious in what way ?”—* I think it injurious, because the military de~ 
linguent is confined among persons guilty of almost every variety of crime, to 
the manifest detriment of his general character; added to which, I think it 
expedient that a soldier should be visited only by military punishment.” 

** You are of opinion that the system of substituting solitary confinement for 
flogging can be only after some delay, and after the erection of some military 
prisons ?”——* T think that those prisons might be built without any great 
delay.” 

‘“Have you looked into that ?”—“ It might be presumptuous in me to sai 
so much; but I may remark, judging from the usual progress of public build- 
ings, the construction of such prisons would not occupy any great length of 
time.” * . = * 

“© With respect to service in the field, do you conceive it would be possible to 
keep up a state of discipline in case the principal punishment should be solitary 
confinement ?”—* On that point I ought to speak with very great deference; 
never haviug been called into active service, in the field, in the usual sense of an 
engagement. As to the conduct of troops on the line of march I can speak more 
confidently ; and I apprehend that men may be kept in order, while on active 
service, without the power of military flogging. In the French army, if a mam 
be guilty of any particular offence while on the line of march, he is handcuffed 
and ordered tothe rear. At the end of the day's march, he is put into confine- 
ment; and, as soon as an opportunity offers, he is regularly brought to triak 
before a Court-martial, and sentenced to such further punishment as the nature 
of his offence may be found to require.” 

‘* Suppose the case of our army in Spain, in a foreign country, where it cam 
have no establishment for the purpose, and a man commit an offence grave 
enough to be tried by a Court-martial, but not grave enough to be punished by 
death, how would you propose to substitute, in such a case as that, solitary con- 
finement for flogging ?”—*‘ I should think solitary confinement might be care 
ried on even in camp.” 
~,‘* How could that be done?”—** He might, at least, be kept entirely apar€ 
from the other soldiers. I have already adverted to solitary confinement, under 
similar circumstances, in the French army. If it is found applicable there, I 
see no obstacle to our adopting it. As was just observed, the man might be 
kept apart. I would not have him tried till the most fitting opportunity ; bué 
I would debar him all intercourse with his comrades during the day, and have 
him confined at night, till a fitting opportunity for a formal trial should arrive.” 

‘‘ Then the man must be kept under a guard in those circumstances ?”— 
** Certainly.” 

** Then other individuals are withdrawn from the service, as well as the 
man, for the purpose of guarding him ?”—*‘ I do not really see that this objec- 
tion applies to any extent. There are, of course, always guards employed im 
the regular duties of the camp; and, except in cases of very rare occurrence, it 
does appear to me that the guard so employed would require very little, if anyy 
additional assistance.” . " 2 * . 

‘¢ Suppose a man to be confined in a tent, which is the only solitary confine+ 
ment that could be applied in such a case, it would be necessary to have « 
sentry to that particular tent ?”—** Is the case referred to that of a large force, 
with standing military guards ?” : 

‘¢ The question refers to an army moving on from day to day, and without 
any sort of fortresses or prisons in that country; a man having committed # 
military offence, how would you propose to deal with that man?”—* I am of 
opinion, that the most summary and effectual mode of treatment on the line of 
march, would be to order the offender immediately to the rear, where he should 
be handcuffed, and kept apart from the rest of the regiment during the day, 
and confined at the conclusion of the day’s march.” = : ps bei 

“« Are you aware that by far the greater part of the punishments inflicted im 
the British army arises from offences committed by soldiers in a state of 
drunkenness ?”—‘* Yes; insubordination, insolence, and so forth, in nine cases 
out of ten, arise from drunkenness. On this point I should wish to mention s 
very salutary regulation of the French army. Among us, non-commissioned 
officers and others are not sufficiently cautious about speaking to a mam 
while under the influence of liquor. Now, in France, no one is allowed to 
speak a word to a man who ts drunk ; and whatever he himself may say is 
passed over.” 
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° fhe Caurt, 

Tue King and Queen arrived at St. James’s Pa’ace, from Windsor, 
on Monday afternoon. In the evening, the Cu:en, and several members 
ofthe Royal Household, attended a grand ball given by the Dutchess of 
Kent at Kensington Place. Dancing commenced at half-past ten 
o'clock, with a Quadrille, in which the Princess Victoria danced with 
“Prince Ferdinand of Portugal. The other partners of her Royal 
Highness, who joined in every quadrille, were Prince George of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Roxburgh, Prince 
Augustus of Saxe- Coburg, Prince of Leiningen, the Earl of Antrim, 
Lord Charles Wellesley, and Lord Elphinstone. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester was at this party, attended by Sir 
Samuel Higgins—the same gentleman, we presume, who was formerly 
celebrated in the columns of Figaro, as the Colonel Higgins. 

The Queen left Kensington Palace at half-past twelve; but the 
dancing did not cease till four o’clock, when the Dutchess of Kent and 
her daughter retired. 

On Wednesday, the King held an investiture of the Order of the 
Bath; when Sir Graham Moore was invested with the riband, badge, and 
star of the Military Knight Grand Cross of the Order. Afterwards his 
Majesty held a levee ; which was attended by the Foreign Ambassa- 
dors and principal Officers of State and of the Household. Among 
the general company, were the Dukes of Devonshire and Newcastle, 
Marquis Camden, Earls of Roseberry, Mansfield, Howe, Winchilsea, 
and Verulam, Lords Ebrington, Robert Grosvenor, Hatherton, and 
Norreys, Messrs. Gully, Bunn, and Brownrigg. Mr. Bunn was after- 
wards presented to the King by Lord Foley, as one of his Majesty’s 
Honourable Gentlemen at Arms. 

The Queen held her second Drawing-room for the present season on 
Thursday. ‘The company was not as numerous as usual. Among the 
presentations, were the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of London, with 
their ladies, Miss Long Wellesley, Lady Cottenham, Lady Langdale, 
and Lady Rennie. Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Gray were presented by 
Lord Foley, as of his Majesty's Corps of Gentlemen at Arms; 
but Mr. Alfred Bunn does not appear to have enjoyed that honour. 
Among the company, were the Dukes of Somerset, Wellington, and 
Devonshire, Lords Albemarle, Clare, Beresford, Glenelg, Stan- 
ley, and Conyngham, Sir A. L. Hay, Sir H. Verney, Mr. Bruen, Mr. 
Morier, Mr. G. P. James, and Mr. Hogg. 

The Dutchess of Kent had a select dinner-party on Wednesday. The 

rincipal guests were the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert and Lady 
Peel, Lord Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, and Sir George Anson. 
In the evening, a large party of the nobility assembled, and music was 
rformed ; the vocalists being Mr. and Mrs. Seguin, Mrs. Shaw, and 

r. Brizzi. The Dutchess of Gloucester, Sir Samuel Higgins, the 
Dukes of Argyll, Somerset, Norfolk, Leinster, and Devonshire, were 
among the more distinguished guests. 

The Metropalis. 

A mecting of the Committee of the whole Court of Common 
Council was held on Tuesday; when, after some discussion, it was 
resolved that the number of Common Councilmen should be reduced 
from 240 to 160. | This is a matter for the consideration and discus- 
sion of Parliament ; and these proceedings in Common Council, which 
appear to be of such importance to the members of that body, are 
really of small moment, though they occupy considerable space in the 
eolumns of the daily papers. ] 

The City Tories have hired Covent-Garden Theatre for their grand 
dinner, whenever that important affair shall “ come off.” ‘The pit is 
to be boarded over, and the apartment thus formed is to be “* decorated 
with appropriate devices.” [What the Tories may consider “ appro- 

riate,” is beyond our ken. Perhaps they will have a figure represent- 
ing “ Bigotry ;” another to personify “* Bribery ;” and a third of Fitzroy 
Kelly and Robert Adam Dundas, as Siamese Twins in misfortune, the 
victims of Morrison and Reform. } 

The Times has put forth an elaborate article to show that the state- 
ment made by the Governor of the Bank of England, at the late 
meeting of proprietors, of the increased amount of the res¢ in the course 
of the preceding half-year was a fallacy, and that, in fact, a diminution 
of this reserve fund had taken place. It affects to have discovered that 
the sum of 90,000/. “* for property within the Bank,” had now for the 
first time been taken credit for in estimating the assets of the Company, 
and asserts that this appears by the admission of the Governor himself. 
If, instead of hazarding an interpretation of an unintelligible report 
which appeared in its own columns of what was said by that gentleman, 
it had gone to better sources of information, it would have found, that 
in answer to a question, “whether in the amount of the rest of 
2,734,500. was included the value of the building in which they were 
assembled ?” the Governor replied in the negative, “excepting that it 
included the amount of about 90,000/., the valuation of property belong- 
ing to the Bank in the neighbourhood.” This, we believe, has been 
the invariable custom in making up the half-yearly accounts of the 
Bank. As the foundation of the attack is thus unsound, it is needless 
to examine the superstructure reared upon it.— Morning Chronicle. 





On Thursday the Middlesex Magistrates elected Mr. Sergeant 
Adams their Chairman, by a majority of 53 to 38 over Mr. Sergeant 
Andrews. 

The Board of Excise have issued an order for the dismissal of 
every Orangeman in the employment of the Excise. 


It has been calculated that the duty paid to Government annually 
upon the omnibuses which run from the Bank to Paddington, by the 

ew Road and Oxford Street, amounts to nearly 22,0001. 

Mr. Mash, of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office, protests against its 
being imagined that he has opposed Mr. Rayner’s claim for a licence 
of the Strand Theatre from any personal or improper motives. He 
has sent a communication to the Zimes, to the effect that he has all 
along acted in compliance with the orders of his superiors. No doubt 
of it. But has not Mr. Mash misrepresented the case to Lord 
Conyngham and his predecessors? It will be impossible to persuade 
those who know how the Strand Theatre bus been attended, and how 
respectably it has been conducted, that any sound or honest objection 
exists to its being licensed. 


In the Rolls Court, on Tuesday, it was decreed, that the Court of 
Common Pleas should be called upon to decide whether the London 
and Westminster Bank had the legal right to draw or aecept bills of 
shorter date than six months,—a power which the Bank of England 
claims to possess exclusively (as regards other joint stock companies) 
within a certain distance from London. 

A Coroner's inquest was held on Saturday, on the body of a child, 
belonging to St. James's parish, who was suid to have died from star- 
vation and the neglect of the Parish-officers, who had sent it to the 
Norwood establishment for poor children belonging to the parish, 
managed bya Mr. Aubin. The Jury found a verdict— 

‘: That the death of the deceased G eorge Costar, was caused by a mesenteric disease 
of a severe nature, produced by a scrofulous habit of body. That this Jury present, 
that no blame whatever attaches to Mr. Aubin, the person at whose establishment the 
children of this parish have been put to nurse; on whose part it has been proved that 
every attention has been manifested by him towards them, That, in the opinion of 
this Jury, the Governors of the Poor, in choosing Mr. Aubin's establishment, have been 
actuated by the best and purest motives, and have been fully justified by the corrobo- 
ration of the evidence adduced before the Jury.” ? 

Much interest was excited in regard to this investigation, as Mr. 
Pettigrew, a surgeon, had attacked the Parish-officers of St. James's, 
in the Morning Chronicle, on account of their alleged neglect of the 
pauper children committed to their charge. A good deal of party-spirit 
evinced during the inquest; and the terms; of the verdict savour of 
it also. 


At the Bow Street Office, on Monday,a Mr. John Allday was 


.charged with writing the subjoined letter to Sir Hussey Vivian, 


Master- General of the Ordnance. 

“ Sir—Twelve months and upwards have you been trifling with me and denying me 
justice and restitution. You may bend a stick to a certain point and it will return 
back again; but strain it beyond that and it breaks. So it is with the mind of man, 
The office of Ordnance, of which you are the ostensible head, has disregaided my claims, 
and would not institute an inquiry. Shakspeare says— 

‘ He takes my house wheu he takes the prop 
That doth sustain my house. He takes my 
Life, when he doth take the means whereby I live.’ 
I assure you of my sacred determination to seek revenge even if it cost me my life. 
“Tam, Sir, with all respect, your obedient servant, Joun Auipay.” 
The prisoner expressed extreme regret for having written the letter, 
and offered every apology in his power. Sir Hussey Vivian said that 
he never saw Mr. Allday before; that he had no hostile feeling to- 
wards him; and he hoped Sir Frederick Roe would pass over the 
offence. Sir Frederick did not consider the apology sufficient for the 
offence; but ultimately agreed to take Mr. Allday’s personal recog- 
nizance in 500/. to keep the peace for a twelyemonth; and discharged 
him. 


On Thursday evening, about six o’clock, a fire broke out in the gas- 
manufactory attached to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, on the Ux- 
bridge Road; which contained at the time 650 inmates. The flames 
soon reached a building in which garden-seeds and implements were 
kept; but communication with the main building was prevented by 
cutting away the roofs of some intervening passages; which was done 
by order Sir William Ellis, Governor of the Asylum. By ten o'clock 
the fire was got under; and all the inmates, whose alarm had been 
excessive, retired to rest: none of them made their escape during the 
confusion. The cause of+he fire has not been ascertained. 





Che Country. 


At the Shrewsbury Assizes, on Saturday, an action against the - 
editor and proprietor of the Shrewsbury Chronicle, for libel, occupied 
the Court for some time. The ground of the action was the publica- 
tion of certain proceedings in the Town- Council, injurious to the cha- 
racter of a Mr. Higgins, a Superintendent of Police, discharged by the 
new Council for misconduct. The witnesses for the defence asserted 
that party spite was at the bottom of the whole proceeding, and that 
Higgins was persecuted because he wasa Tory. The Jury, after two 
hours’ consultation, found a verdict for the plaintiff, with one farthing 
damages. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday, at the Royal Hotel and Aber- 
corn Arms, Great Stanmore, to ascertain the right of certain parties to 
a quantity of gold coin discovered on the 24th and 26th of January last, 
in a ditch bordering upon a field which is part of the glebe-land of the 
Rector of Stanmore, Dr. Chauvell. The inquiry was made in com-- 
pliance with the warrant of Mr. Maule, the Treasury Solicitor; who 
claimed the money as “ treasure trove,” and legally belonging to the 
Crown. The finders of the principal portion were Jeffkins, coach- 
man, and Reeves, gardener to Dr. Chauvell; and the value of their 
prize is stated to be 882/. 15s. Gd. principally in French and Spanish 
coins. The gardener mentioned his good luck to his wife, and she 
talked the matter over with the coachman’s wife, who told Mrs.- 
Chauvell the story. This lady directed the money, which was all de- 
posited with the coachman, to be given up to the Rector, to whom she 
said it of right belonged. This claim was disputed, and the parties 
memorialized the Treasury on the subject; and then Mr. Maule di- 
rected the inquiry. Several other men hearing of the treasure, pro- 
ceeded two days after to the same spot, and there was a fight among 
them about the division of the spoil, more of which they found ; and, . 
subsequently, several of them sold a quantity of the coin to bullion- 
dealers. ‘The Jury, in opposition to the Coroner, who said that the 
whole belonged to the Crown as ‘treasure trove,” found a verdict that 
part only, namely that which was found on the 26th of January, 
belonged to the Crown, and the remainder—the 382/.—belonged to 
Jeffkins and Reeve, the finders. It is said that altogether about 4000/. 
had been found at different times in the ditch, and divided among the 
country people. 

No evidence was given as to the original owner of this money ; but 
the following is the rather unsatisfactory story which we find in the 
newspapers— 

“* About eighteen years ago, a foreigner visited Great Stanmore who used to 
walk about the fields, and was often met in lonely places. After having been 
there some weeks, he suddenly left, and was never seen or heard of after. In 
less than two years after, a person came, and for some days was seen wandering 
about the field in which the money was placed. He at length asked a woman 
if there was any one in the village who had lately become enriched by the pos 








session of a large sum of money, and mentioned that there were some thou 
sands of pounds in gold coin deposited ina field. He spoke of a foreigner 
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ing lived there some months before, and said that the person had since 
— cat on his death-bed gave him a plan of the field where the money lay, 
but that he had not been able to find it out. For some days after, the man 
was accompanied over the field by various persons; when, not being able to 
find the money, he left, From that day no discovery was made, till about the 
end of last year and the beginning of this; and it appeared, that almost imme- 
diately after the foreigner left, a great alteration took place in the field, by 
order of the surveyor, as where the money was placed, which was between two 
ash trees, on the side of a ditch, a watercourse had been formed, and the two 
trees had been cut down, so that the plan was entirely altered. In the course 
of years, the water has washed away the earth till at leogth it exposed the 
money. It is conjectured that this wasashare of money stolen from some 
foreign bank and deposited here; and there are suspicions that the foreigner 
has been murdered. Itis also stated that in the neighbourhood of Chandos 
Park there are other sums deposited.” 

The Vestry of St. Mary, Bungay, have resolved to enforce payment 
of arrears of Church-rates from forty-one defaulters, who object to 
the payment on principle, and are resolyed to go to prison, rather than 
submit to the exaction. It will be remembered that the Bungay 
Church party signalized themselves by an illegal imprisonment of Mr. 
Childs, for non-payment of Church-rates, in 1834. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Drummond, Secretary to Lord Mulgrave, has addressed a letter 
to the Dublin Society, lamenting the refusal of the Society to correct 
several defects in its constitution, and intimating the probability that 
Government would consider it necessary to suspend the annual grant in 
consequence of this refusal. A meeting to take the subject of the 
letter into consideration was held a few days ago ; when, on the motion 
of Mr. Robert Hutton, it was resolved to insert the letter on the 
minutes, by a vote of 32 to 26; and a resolution was subsequently 
adopted, to the effect that the contents of the letter should be dis.. 
cussed, and the result communicated to the Lord- Lieutenant, on a 
future day. 


Some “ writs of rebellion” issued by the Court of Exchequer have 
been put in execution in the night, near the town of Athy, Kildare 
county. The Dublin Freeman's Journal describes the mode of proceed- 
ing in these cases— : ‘ a : 

** At midnight, when the wearied farmers and their families had retired to 
rest, the Bailitts, with their writs of rebellion, and a strong escort of Police, 
rap at the door, and the inhabitants, suspecting the parties to be robbers, re- 
fuse to open it; to work go the sledges, and down go the doors. The farmers, 
decent respectable men, one of them a Protestant, are dragged from their beds, 
and marched, at that late hour, into Athy, a distance of four or five miles; 
they are next day committed to the gaol; but we understand that, on reflection, 
the high law officer, the Commissioner of Rebellion, will accept bail if the 
“parties, who deny that they owe the tithe they are charged with, will pass 
their notes to the soft attorney who prosecutes for the plaintiff, the Dean and 
‘Chapter of St. Patrick.” 

The Dublin Pilot, in allusion to these proceedings asks— 

« Has the Government no power to stop this exasperating system? Must 
antiquated and barbarous Jaws be dragged into action in an age pretending to 
-civilization ; and are the judicial tribunals actually to usurp executive func- 
tions? This system cannot goon. If not put an end to by the rulers, it will 
“put an end to itself. Ourturprise is, with our English contemporaries, not 
that the country is disturbed, but that it can be so tranquil. Nothing but the 
hope derived from a Government possessing public confidence saves us from a 
convulsion.” : hide ; 

Lord Mulgrave, though he considered it right to authorize the 
Police to aid in the execution of writs of rebellion, after the recent 
decision of the Court of Exchequer, found it necessary to put a stop 
to such violent measures as these; and accordingly directed the fol- 
“lowing circular to be issued to the Police. 

“ Dublin Castle, 19th March 1836. 

“ Sir—In reference to the circular letter of the 2d instant, I am directed by the 
Lord-Lieutenant to acquaint you, that it is his Excellency’s order that the Constabu- 
lary are under no circumstances to accompany Commissioners of Rebellion in the exe- 

-cution of their writs at night. 


“I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, T. Drummonp.” 





At the Carlow Assizes, Mr. Archibald Sly, who was charged with 
the murder of Mr. Walsh, the Catholic priest, last autumn, has been 
acquitted; and the two principal witnesses against him, who were 
either suborned by some parties, or, as is more probable, had combined 
to invent a tissue of falsehoods for the sake of the reward offered for 
the conviction of the murders, are to be indicted for perjury. One of 
them was a policeman. 

The Assizes of Tipperary, of which the Evening Mail has taken 
occasion to give sucha horrible picture, terminated yesterday week ; and 
two capital convictions for murder are the result of the inquiry into the 
‘sixty cases of murder which were paraded in such dreadful array in the 
-columns of that journal. 





Pliscellaneous. 

The Oxford bigots have met with another disappointment. Agree- 
ably to the summons of the scrupulous pluralist and non-resident par- 
son of Corpus, Mr. Vaughan Thomas, a host of orthodox worthies 
Cincluding the Orange Lord Kenyon and Mr. Arthur Trevor) assem- 
bled on Tuesday, to “deal damnation” on the heretic Dr. Hampden. 
Previously to the meeting of Convocation, an effort was made to induce 
the Proctors of the University to permit the discussion of the question, 
which it was understood they had resolved to interdict, by virtue of 
their unquestionable authority; but, as it turned out, these gentlemen 
‘had too much regard for the credit of the University to give way. 
About 400 Masters of Arts attended the meeting ; the Doctors on the 
raised semicircle, the Masters in the pit, the Under-Graduates in the 
gallery. The Vice-Chancellor directed the “statute,” a motion of 
censure on Dr. Hampden, to be read; and then invited discussion in 
the accustomed words —“ Ecquis sententiam vulgo proferre vult?” 
Wiereupon Vaughan Thomas delivered a speech in ‘“ Middle-age 
Latin,” with the voice of a Stentor,—-to the effect that all religion 
would be overthrown if the Procuratorial veto were interposed to pre- 
vent a vote of Convocation on the question of Dr. Hampden’s ortho- 
doxy. Much clapping followed this harangue ; and then an orator, not 
over-learned, commenced a speech by saying—“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
I trust that we shall have no modern Liberalism or Whiggery here, 


and that”--Here the speaker was told that he must hold forth in 





Latin, or not at all ; so he was silenced effectually. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor then put the question, first to the Doctors, ‘ Placetne vobis, 
Domini Doctores?” and the answer, of the majority was, “ Placet.” 
Then came the important query, “ Placetne vobis, Magistri?” At 
these words, the two Proctors rose, amidst the hissing, groaning, and 
yelling of the orthodox, and uttered words, said to have been unheard 
in Oxford for centuries —‘* Nobis Procuratoribus non placet.” The 
Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of Houses immediately left the 
Theatre in the midst of atremendous row; and thus the decent exbibi- 
tion terminated. 


The Standard pretends that Lord Melbourne assured Dr. Longley 
of Harrow, in order to induce that gentleman to accept the new 
bishopric of Ripon, (which, no doubt, “ went-a-begging,”) that the 
Appropriation clause would be left out of the new Irish Tithe Bill. 
The Courier flatly denies that Lord Melbourne ever wrote such a let- 
ter, The Standard courteously replies, that if the Courier’s authority 
for the denial is only Lord Melbourne’s word, it is worth nothing; and 
asks for Dr. Longley’s denial. The Courier fairly rejoins, that it 
rests with the Standard to prove that the letter was sent to Dr. Long- 
ley. The fact, we believe, is, that the whole story is a Conservative le. 


The Bishop of Killaloe and Clonfert died at Bath on Tuesday, in 
his eighty-ninth year. 

The Morning Post professes to be quite horrified at a rumour that a 
meeting was held in St. Patrick’s Charity School-rooms on Sunday 
last, for the purpose of establishing a Popish Quarterly, under the 
auspices of Mr. O’Connell, to be edited by Dr. Wiseman, “sent from 
Rome on a propaganda mission,” and Mr. Quin. The Globe says no 
such meeting was held in the place named. The Popish Quarterly, 
however, will appear in due season: ‘ and what for no?” 


It will be recollected that the Bishop of Exeter, in his attack last 
week on the National system of Education in Ireland, asserted (and 
laid much stress on the fact), that at the school established on the 
estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne, under the care and patronage of 
his agent, the master set as a copy for the scholars, the words God 
be with the poor fellows who were hanged at Maryborough.” The 
Standard seized hold of this story, and stated, that 

“ At Lord Lansdowne’s own pet school, where his agent resides, a boy's 
copybook had written on it, as a part of his day’s lesson, ‘ God be with the 
poor fellows hanged at Maryborough ;’ those poor fellows having been notorious 
felons. 

This was the Tory statement: now for the facts, which we find in 
this morning’s Chronicle— 

‘Such an occurrence never took place in any school on the estate of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne; nor did the master of any school under the control of 
the National Board in Ireland ever set such a copy for any boy committed to his 
charge. The additional piece of information supplied by the Standard is 
equally incorrect; for the agent of Lord Lansdowne’s Queen’s County pro- 
perty does not reside within ten miles of his Lordship’s estate. 

‘* The plain facts out of which this heavy charge against the National Board 
has been fubricated, were these. The gentleman who receives Lord Lansdowne’s 
rents in the Queen’s County went, about the time stated by the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, to inspect a school on the estate of the Ladies Fitzpatrick (whom he serves 
in the same capacity), at a distance of eight or nine miles from his own resi- 
dence. He found the children very backward, and the appearance of the school 
in general neglected; which was not to be wondered at, seeing that none of 
the neighbouring gentry or clergymen appeared to take the slightest interest 
in the matter. pe * ° sg : * = ad 
After leaving the school, he went into the house of an under tenant on the 
estate; where he inquired what was the opinion of the people with respect to 
the school? The answer was rather favourable to the master; and a 
copybook belonging to one of the children of the family was produced, to show 
how well writing was taught there. It presented the usual appearance of a 
copybook ; the performance of each day being registered in regular order on 
successive pages, and the sentences differing in no respect from those which are 
set down in the copybooks of all schoolboys. But on turning over some blank 
leaves near the end of the book, he found written upon one of them words to 
this effect, ‘ Pray for the souls of the boys that suffered in Maryborough last 
week.’ The sentence was only once written, and not repeated, as sentences in 
copies are, down to the bottom of the page; and it was obviously in the 
handwriting of the child to whom the book belonged.” 


The lucrative Colonelcy of the Seventh Dragoon Guards has be- 
come vacant by the demise of Lieutenant-General Sir R. Bolton, 
G.C.H. He had been Colonel of the corps since December 1822. 

Frederick Hawkes Hawkes Nottidge, Esq. of Berden Park, Essex, 
has had a large fortune left him. The testator directs that the money 
shall be paid only when he is actually returned as an M.P. An open- 
ing is to be made immediately. Mr. N.’s aged friend, Sir Gerard Noel 
Noel, is expected to resign in his favour for the county of Rutland.— 
Standard. [Why, this would be giving up a seat in Parliament in 
order to enable Mr. Nottidge to obtain a large sumof money. The 
‘traffic and agreement” takes place under very suspicious circum- 
stances. Is not Mr. Hardy alarmed? Where is the praiseworthy 
jealousy and abhorence of any thing that has the appearance of cor- 
ruption, which lately animated the Tory journalists? But perhaps 
the Standard has been hoaxed, and the winks story is false. ] 


The conduct of the servants of the visiters at the Dutchess of Kent's 
banquet, on Saturday, is said to have been most flagitious; and their 
conflict with the Police such as could only emanate from persons 
Semen to an audacious disregard of all control and decency.— 
Globe. 

At the request of the Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests have given orders to have 
the green-house in Kensington Gardens put into repair. This noble 
building, which was originally erected by George the Second for a ban- 
quetting-room, has been allowed to fall into a dilapidated condition, 
after having been used as a conservatory for many years. It is now 
intended to convert it into a ball-room. 





The connexion of Lord Wynford with Colonel Fairman appears to 
have been close, confidential, and affectionate. The further extracts 
in the Morning Chronicle from the budget of Orange correspondence 





supply ample evidence of their intimacy. In November 1832, the 
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Deputy Speaker of the Lords wrote as follows to the ci-devant friend 
of the Princess Olive of Cumberland— 


“ My dear Sir—I received a letter from Miss Kenyon this morning, enclosing one 
from you. The reason that you have not heard from Lord Kenyon is, that he has 
been dangerously ill; and although (I hope) getting better, is still confined to his 

» bed and unable to write. Miss Kenyon has forwarded your letter to me safe, She 
Says that although she has not thought it right to mention this or 7 other business 
to his Lordship, she is certain that if it be thought proper to hold a meeting, his 
house is at your service for that purpose. I ought not to presume to give an opinion 
on Orange affairs ; for although I am sincerely attached to Orange principles, from my 
yepugnance to belong to any club, I have not yet proposed myself to become a member 
ofthat club, The reasons that you give in your letter to Lord Kenyon appear to me 
most satisfactory to show that the meeting should at present be holden, but of that the 
Duke will judge. 

“ What the Radicals propose to do in Parliament, can only be met in Parliament. 
We ought, however, to be on the alert; and I am, therefore, obliged to you for the 
information. 

“ From what I hear of the elections, I think we shall defeat the Radicals in the next 
Parliament.” 


Some persons, it seems, had gulled Lord Wynford with the notion 
that the Tories could beat the Reformers even in Birmingham; and, 
with Fairman’s assistance, Mr. Best, Lord Wynford’s son, had hopes 
of representing the very focus of Liberalism. From the following 
letter, however, we learn that these hopes were not of long duration— 


LORD WYNFORD TO COLONEL FAIRMAN. 
* 29th November 1832. 

“ Dear Sir—I received your letter this morning with the enclosed. Some one has 
sent me this a week ago, and I have read it with great pleasure, Ihave some friends 
coming tu me the early part of next week, As soon as they leave me, I shall go to 
Bath for a month, if Parliament will permit me, Iam sorry to hear of your account of 
Birmingham. I had hoped that there would have been considerable reaction. I am 
ready to do my duty whenever Parliament shall meet. Mr. Horsley Palmer’s retiring 
from Birmingham greatly surprises me. I uuderstood, at the Carlton Club, that his 
return was certain. Had a requisition been sent to my son when it was sent to Mr, 
Palmer he would have stood if there had been a fair chance of success; and he had, I 
believe, nerves to abide the pelting of any storm. 

“ But I think it is now too late, and [ have no opportunity of conferring with him as 

he is not with me. If [{do,I think, at this late honr,I should advise him to reserve 
his.money for another opportunity, when he can meet his adversary on more equal 
terms. Iam, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, Wynrorp. 

“ You spenk of coming in on a petition: any person who comes before a Committee 
of the House as a party on an election contest, under the Bill, will be ruined, be the 
ease what it may.” 

Fairman was sometimes Lord Wynford’s Mentor, or, at any rate, 
the Peer had reasons for appearing to act in compliance with the advice 
of that very ‘‘ indiscreet” person, as he now terms him. Fairman 
boasts of his influence over Wynford, in the subjoined letter to his old 
correspondent, Lord Kenyon— 

“ My dear Lord— Knowing the kindness of your Lordship’s nature, with the plea- 
sure that such a disposition must derive from seeing its own favourable impressions con- 
firmed by the opinions of others, I am prompted to forward for your Lordship’s perusal, a 
letter from Lord Wynford. Ifin doing this there be any vanity, it will be considered by 
your Lordship, I am well assured, more in the shape of an amiable foible than as an over- 
weening pride. Upon the authority of Swift, indeed, I might be justified in saying it 
was rather a proof of humility than otherwise ; for the arrogant deem honour the most 
exalted, as the Dean himself has insisted, far below the value of their own merits. 

“ Unless my memory lead me into an error, in a communication that I lately made to 
_ Lordship, which accompanied one of the libellous tracts, [ suggested the precise 

ine of conduct Lord Wynford has adopted, This is an additional source of gratification 
to me.” 





Nearly a month ago, two large shabby-looking boxes arrived by 
eoach at Penrith, from Edinburgh, directed ‘ Lady Brougham, 
Brougham Hall, near Penrith; to be opened with the greatest care.” 
An intimation was given to Lord Brougham of their arrival, who sent 
for the same; but on examining their appearance and superscription, 
his Lordship immediately ordered them back to the coach-office, with 
an injunction not to be opened, lest they might contain articles of a 
combustible nature, and produce an explosion, and that inquiry should 
be made at Edinburgh who took the boxes to the coach-office. The 
inquiry has taken place; and the answer was, that two men left the 
boxes at the office a little before the coach set off, but any thing fur- 
ther is a total mystery. The boxes-are now lying at the coach-office in 
Penrith; they are light, and supposed each to contain a bust, though 
every little doubt exists but that the whole is a hoax upon his Lordship. 
= Cumberland Packet. 

During the trial of Fieschi and his accomplices, a young man at 
Munich became insane. He fancied, and is still persuaded, that the 
infernal machine was made by him, and not by Fieschi, who was wholly 
innocent. 

On one of the students, apprehended in consequence of the disco- 
very of the manufactory of gunpowder in the Rue de l'Oursine, was 
seized a list of names, including those of Malthus, Ricardo, and I. B. 
Say. The Police doubted not having pounced upon a catalogue of 
Regicides. In consequence, the house of Mr. Horace Say, a highly 
respectable and quiet merchant of Paris, and a son of the late well- 
known author of the Traité d'Economie Politique, was surrounded early 
in the morning by an armed force, and, to his amazement, a search 
proceeded with. It was not before a minute inspection of the pre- 
mises, and of all the books and furniture it contained, had been accom- 

lished, that a note arrived apologizing for the blunder. Whether M. 
icardo have been subjected toa similar annoyance, is not said.— Paris 
Correspondent of the Post. 

The last of the thirteen Magistrates who were first sent out to 
Jamaica to aid in carrying into effect the new law, died a few days be- 
fore the last packet left the island. 


An alarming fire broke out in Canton on the night of the 22d of 
November last, and continued to burn till about seven o’clock on the 
next morning. A letter dated the 23d of November says— 

“ As the foreign factories lay directly to leeward of the fire, great apprehen- 
sions were entertained that the scenes of 1822 would be repeated: all the 
foreigners packed up their papers and other valuables ready to put into boats 
when all hope of saving the factories should cease ; and many embarked every 
thing during the night, and are not yet sufficiently certain of the fire being sub- 
dued to reland them. The hongs of the Hong Merchants were also in con- 
siderable danger; and the property contained in them being to an exceedingly 
Jarge amount, they early despatched every thing across the river for security. 
Had the fire got past the city-wall, the whole of that part of the town where 
our —- are situated would have been in flames in an hour, and it was only 
the want of wind that saved us. The destruction of property must be enor- 
mous ; the fire appeared to be about a mile in breadth, and in the most popu- 
Jous part of the city. This event will cause.an obstruction to business for a 
day or two, till things are got back to their old places.” 

The estimated loss in British goods is about 70,0007. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieut. 

A letter received yesterday from an officer in the neighbourhood of 
Vittoria, dated 9th March, states that a considerable improvement in 
the health of the British Legion is taking place, in consequence of the 
change in the weather, though its strength has been terribly reduced 
by the fever which has prevailed. 


é 





The Gazette of last night contains the promotion of Lord Brupr- 
NELL from the Half-pay Unattached to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of 
the Eleventh Light Dragoons. Setting aside his Lordship’s Toryism, 
this appointment is exceedingly objectionable in a military point of 
view. _ It is a common reply when the propriety of the proceedings 
at the Horse Guards is questioned, that Lord Hit disregards politics, 
and looks only to the good of the service; and civilians are chid for 
their presumption, if they doubt the judgment of the Commander of 
the Forces on this point. But the public have a military certificate of 
Lord BruDENELL’s unfitness to command a regiment, in the decision 
of the Court-martial, which not long since inquired into his conduct in 
Ireland, although, nominally, Captain WaTHEN was on his trial. The 
decision of that Court-martial was followed by the removal of Lord 
BrvupDENELL from the command of the Fifteenth Hussars, on the Ist 
of February 1834. TheGovernment may rely on it, that the public do 
not easily forget such misbehaviour as that of Lord BrupEeNELL; and 
whoever may have the power to make the military appointments, to the 
King’s Ministers belongs the responsibility to the nation that the ap- 
pointments shall be unimpeachable. But who among them will have 
the assurance to justify the promotion of Lord BruDENELL? 


The result of the proceedings before the Dublin Election Commit- 
tee up to last night is thus stated in the Times this morning— 


Votes knocked off on account of the Paving-tax..........0.. 126 
On account of the Pipe-water taX.......cccccccersscsccserscsceces 67 















193 
The original majority of Mr. O'Connell ........csssseseseseeeees 223 
From which deduct....... Scbeteensbedve sbsavaes aoe 195 
His present majority........ ee 30 
The original majority of Mr. Ruthven.. Ssuves, “NIG 
Deduct which from ....... ebivcbetebooucvenesens eidsvardiistetecdesss “SOO 
His present Minority..........ccccscscseseees ssevaeee — 18 


Asa specimen of the mode in which the Committee have arrived 
at this result we extract, from the Morning Chronicle the following re- 
port of part of yesterday’s proceedings. It requires no comment what- 
ever. 

Mr. Thessiger moved that the name of Patrick Pearson be struck off. The 
learned counsel read the evidence of. a Tax-collector named Patterson, to prove 
the voter was in arrear for Pipe-water rent at the time of the election; and 
said he could not but complain of the course pursued by counsel for the sitting 
Members, in refusing to state, on general grounds, the objections to strike off 
this and other votes. 

Mr. Joy—‘“* Your course is to proceed, and remove the name of the voter; 
ours is to retain him.” 

The Chairman said, the opinion of the Committee was, that it would be 
advisable if counsel for the sitting Members would state generally the points in- 
tended to be urged by them. 

Mr. Joy said, that, in this individual instance, their ground of objection was 
upon the evidence of Patterson, which had been read, as being evidence not to 
be relied on. 

Mr. Hutton, for the sitting Members, appealed to the Committee if they 
would disfranchise the voter on the testimony of this Tax-collector,—a person 
who, from his own evidence before the Commissioners in Dublin, would be 
found to be almost unworthy of credence, as exhibiting a degree of prevarica- 
tion of the most suspicious order. [The evidence was then read as taken before 
the Commissioners; from which it appeared, that he had been an Orangeman, but 
was expelled from that body ; that in conversation with a person named Nicholl, 
relating to the sum of money which would be given for a vote at the election, he 
held up his three fingers as indicative that the same number of pounds would 
be given; and upon a question being put to him, as to whether he had not 
been guilty of erasing the stamps from certain documents, refused to answer 
the question.] Mr. Hutton would ask the Committee, if, upon the testimony 
of such an individual, not worthy of being in an Orange Lodge, and who had 
refused to give an answer upon a question where his character and integrity 
were impeached, they would remove from the poll the name of this voter? 

The Committee then withdrew ; and at their return the Clerk read their 
decision—that they had seen no grounds sufficiently satisfactory upon which to 
reject the evidence of Patterson. 

Mr. Hutton said, he had other grounds upon which to defend this vote. 
But the Committee ultimately decided the vote was a bad one, and the vote 
was accordingly struck off the poll. 

It is expected that the petitioners will close their case to-day ; and 
then it will be the turn of the sitting Members to bring forward their 
objections to the votes for West and Hamilton. 


Wehave received, ina long letter from a corres pondent, who gives his 
name and address, (but whose communication, though dated the 8th 
instant, only reached us this week, ) an account of the disastrous voyage 
of the Royal Victoria Leith steamer, from Leith to the Dogger-bank and 
back, instead of from Leith to London. The particulars are not with- 
out interest; but as it is more than a month since they occurred, the 
time for publishing them in detail is gone by. The substance of the 
statement is, that the Royal Victoria was to have left Leith harbour 
at two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the 13th of February, but that, 
in consequence of low tides and a heavy cargo, she ran aground, and 
with difficulty got to sea at half-past three on the following Tuesday 
afternoon,—the passengers, with marvellous patience, remaining On 
board in the harbour or in the Frith all the while; that when she did 
get to sea, her decks were piled up with baskets of game, three or four 
tiers high, hogsheads of ale, three mail-coaches, two horses, &c. although 
there was every appearance of stormy weather; that on the Tues- 
day night, the Captain became alarmed, and endeavoured to put back 
into the Frith, opposed by the remonstrances of some nautical pas- 
sengers, who said it was impossible ; that the gale became a hurricane 
on Wednesday, and that the deck cargo was then thrown overboard ; 
that the weather moderated on Wednesday night, and the vessel was 

ut about to the westward, being then in danger of getting on the 
ogger-bank ; and that, after being thrown on her beam-ends inthe 
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process of wearing, she bent her course back again to Leith Roads, 
which she reached on Thursday noon. It is stated, in addition, that 
there was no complete set of nautical instruments on board; that there 
were only a few dead-lights, so that when the windows were broken 
the cabin was deluged with water; and that all the fresh water was 
consumed before the passengers landed. Of course we cannot guaran- 
tee the truth of these statements; but if they are correctly given, the 
inattention and imprudence of the parties who had the management of 
the Victoria must have been very gross. Our correspondent, however, 
admits that the Victoria, when relieved of her deck-cargo, proved her- 
self to be a capital sea-boat: the misfortune was that she had been 
sent to sea provided only for fine weather. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanger, Fripay AFTERNOON, 

The English Stock market has been in a tranquil state, and the transactions 
of the week have been unimportant. The negotiations now said to be pending 
between this Government and that of Russia, on the subjects to which we have 
alluded on former occasions, are doubtless operating to prevent such an im-~- 
provement in the price of the Funds as under other circumstances would be 
produced by the present abundance of money. The abandonment of the pro- 
posed reduction of the French Five per Cénts., which by recent advices from 
Paris, appears to be definitively settled for the present, has also removed an- 
other cause of improvement, as the tendency of that measure must have been 
to force investments in the English as well as other European Stocks. 

The Spanish Stock Market has completely changed its character, and has 
been as heavy during the present as it was buoyant during’ the past 
week: the decline in price up to this afternoon has been nearly 
4 per cent. upon the quotation of Saturday. The sales which have caused 
this decline, seem to have been induced from the circumstance of the 
refusal of Louis Pxiuip to join this country in an armed intervention 
to put an end to the civil war. Among other causes of depression, may be 
eited the fact of Don Cartos having succeeded in completing the arrange- 
ments for a loan, which have so long been reported, but have never been 
definitively concluded until now. By the prospectus issued, (the substance of 
which we give below, ) it is proposed to raise about 5,600,000/. by the issue of 
Stock to the amount of,16,940,000/. at the average price of 39s. But as the 
snecess of this issue depends upon the gullibility of John Bull, it is impossible 
to predict to what extent the endeavour will succeed. 

Loan for his Majesty Charles the Fifth King of Spa‘n; contracted in virtue of a Treaty 
made 12th January 1836, and ratified by the Royal Decree of 6th February following. 

This Loan is divided into four equal series of 213,000/. annual and perpetual Five per 
Cent. Rentes. Each series is divided into 21,300 certificates payable to bearers, of nomi- 
nal capiial of 2002, or 10/. Rente, The interests upon the full nominat capital of these 
Rentes will commence from the lst July 1836; which, after the arrival and acknow- 
ledgment of his Majesty at Madrid, will be payable halfyearty at Madrid, London, 

aris, Amsterdam, and the other principal citiés of Europe, . ‘The payments upon the 
certificates of each series will be in six instalments; the first instalment upon the 
delivery of the certificates, and the remaining five after the arrival and acknow- 
ledgment of Cuar.es the Fifth at Madrid. 

The first instalment will be 6 per cent. on the first series; and as the issue of each 
series will be at an advance of 2 per cent. on the contract price, the first instalment of 
the second series will therefore be 8 per cent., that of the third 10 per cent., and that of 
the fourth 12 per cent., upon the nominal value of the Rentes; the five remaining in- 
stalments will be each at the rate of 6 per cent., forming together 30 per cent. upon the 
nominal capital of the Rentest So that the Rentes of the first series will be issued at 
36 per cent., those of the second at 38 per cent., those of the third at 40 per cent., and 
those of the 4th at 42 per cent. 

And upon the payment of the last instalments, the subscriber will be entitled to an 
inscription in the Great Book of the Public Debt of Spain, with priority and auteri- 
erity over all other debts. 

The agents are, in London, Mr. D. Eu.t1nckuvysen, 8, Bank Chambers; In Amster- 
dam, Messrs. S. and D. Saportus; and in Paris, Messrs. Ourrequin and JacueE, 

The South American Stocks are at the prices of last week ; as are also the 
European Securities generally current on our Exchange. 

The Railway Share Market has been in a state of considerable activity; and 
some of the undertakings have improved, especially Stephenson’s Brighton 
Shares, and those of the Northern and Eastern Company. Great Western, 
London and Birmingham, and Southampton have maintained the quotations of 
last week. 

; Saturpay, Twetve o’Ciock. 

The business in the English Funds has been quite unimportant; and till nearly 
twelve o’clock not a single bargain for the Account had been effected. The 
Spanish Securities are much firmer, and are, at present, at an improvement of 
3 per cent. upon the last quotations of yesterday. Notwithstanding the refusal 
of pecuniary assistance from this Government, the prevalent opinion 
to-day seems to be, that the Dividend due on Ist May will some how or other be 
paid ; at least bets of 5 to 2 in large amounts are currently offered in favour 
of the payment taking place. This opinion has been much strengthened by the 
advertisement of the Dividend on the Home Debt, which becomes due on the 
Ist of April, in the Madrid Gazette of the 16th instant. The Railway Shares 
have varied but slightly from the prices of yesterday, and are quoted at the 
following premiums. - Aylesbury 24; Brighton 15 16; ditto (Rennie’s) 
13; Birmingham 69 71; ditto and Derby 12 13; ditto and Gloucester 8} 9}; 
Bristol and Exeter 54 6; Eastern Counties 04 3; Greenwich 1011; Great 
Western 29 31; Great North of England34; Northern and Eastern 143; 
North Midland 9} 10; York and ditto 4 5; Southampton 94 10; South 

Eastern 6 }. 7 
Sarurpay, Four o’crocx. 

The Consol Market closes at the opening price, and has continued all day in 
a state of inactivity. Spanish Stock has been depressed, but has recovered to 
the morning quotations. The transactions of the afternoon have been quite 
unimportant, and donot afford any subject for remark. The Railway Shares 
are generally firm at the prices of the morning. 








3 per Cent. Consols ....... - 9184 Dutch 2} per Cents ........ 564 
Ditto for Account.,......0+. 913 % French 3 per Cents..... oo. 
New 34 per Cent. Anns...., 99z 100 Mexican 5 per Cents. ...... 354 
India Stock ween 2a eae — Portuguese 3 per Cents. .... 504 4 
Bank Stock ...... trcccesee ———— BR Do. Reyency 5 per Cent. ... 79% 80 
Exchequer Bills ........... 21 23 Russian, 1821. 5 per Cent... 1084 9 
Belgian 5 per Cents.. 1034 Spanish, 1834, 5 per Cent... 443 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. . - 884 94 | Ditto, Deferred...... oocoee QRS 
Danish 3 per Cents. ....... 774 Ditto, Passive ......0..006.. 14h 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrived—At Gravesend, March 20ih, Esther, Nicholson, from Mauritius. At Deal, 
jd True Britton, Ford, from Bengal; Alice, Scales, from China ; and Courier, Dixon, 
_ the Cape, 24th, Alexander Baring, St. Croix, from China; Thomas Grenville, 

tornhill, from Bengal; Royal George, Wilson, from Bombay; and Florentia, —, 
+ New South Wales; and 25th, Africane, Duff, from Singapore. Off the 
Wight, 24th, Bengal, Ritchie, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 23d, La y Charlotte, Wil- 
game, from China ; and John Taylor, Crawford, from Bombay. 24th, Memnon, Ekin; 
AS ector, Cowley, from Benga’ . At Cork, 20th, Jumna, Tethrington, from China. 
th st. Helena, Jan. 25th, Fortitude, Wilson; and Warblington, Crosby, from Mauri- 
Ca 26th, Dutehess of Clar:nce, Hutchison, from Bombay; and ‘Munster Lass, 
Ps rel from London ; 28th, H-ro, Smallwood, from Singapore; and 31st, Statesman, 
dari er, from China; Feb. 6, Ann, . from Singapore; and Brothers, ——, from Ba- 

Wia, At the Cape, Jan, 9th, Freak, Boueh, from China; 12th, Eleanor, Havelock ; 











16th, Olive Branch, Stirling ;, 17thy,,Mary. Eliza, ——; and Helen, Henderson, 
from London. Off ditto, January 28th, Hectur, ——, from Bengal. At Bombay, 
November 14th, Marquis Hastings, ——; and Morley, Dotglis, from Lofidon. 
At Madras, Nov. 8th, St. Georye, Thomson, fiom Bristol, and Prince George, Shaw, 
from London. At Bengal Nov. 8th, Fairlie, Ager; and LOth, Exmouth, Warren, from 


London, At China, Nov. 15th, Minerva, Templar; 24th, General Palmer, Down; and 
Oberlin, ——, from London, At Van Diemen’s Land, Oct. 20th, Hector, Smith; and 
24th, Kinnear, Mallard, from London. At New South Wales, Sept. 25th, Maria, 
Miller; and 28th, England, Beacon, from London; 30th, Blackwell, Downson, from 
Cork ; Oct. 9th, Dawson, Dawson; William, Clark; and 25ih, Mary Ann, Smith, 
from London; 26th, Lady M‘Naghten, Haswick; from Dublin; Nov. 2d, Lotus, Sum- 
mersou; and Aurora, Gilbert. from London; and 3d, lichard Walker, Fidler, ffom 
Liverpool. Off Cork, March 2ist, Jane Brown, Dunlop, from China, 

Sailed— From Gravesend, March 19th, Viscount Melbourne, Thomas, for Madras; 
20th, Artemis, Sparks, for ditto; and 20th, Red Rover, Currie, for Van Diemen’s Land. 
From Liverpool, 19th, M. A. Webb, Lloyd, and Fortfield, Sly, for Bengal; and Emma, 
Pickett, for Bombay ; 21st, Imogen, Riley, for China; and 23d, Tweed, Lawson, for 
Bombay, 








SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


The Cygnet, of 239 tons, the first of the two vessels intended to be 
employed in the coast-surveys of the new colony, left Gravesend on 
Thursday about noon, with one division of the Surveying Staff. 

The party consisted of the Deputy Surveyor, Mr. Kingston, who 
takes the command of this division; Lieutenant Finnis, next in com- 
mand; Captain Sipson, R.N., the Harbour- master; a Surgeon; five 
or six Assistant Surgeons; two gentlemen who go out as volunteers ; 
the Storekeeper; between thirty and forty fine young men, artisans 
and labourers of various descriptions, the greater part of whom will be 
employed in the first instance in assisting the Surveyors ; the wives and 
children of such as are married, and a few single women. The whole 
amount to eighty or ninety persons. 

The Cygnet takes out a large supply of provisions and clothing, an 
abundance of stores of almost every description, and a valuable and 
complete collection of surveying-instruments. 

Mr. Montefiore one of the Commissioners, Mr. Hill the Secretary, and 
several of the Colonial Officers, were present for the purpose of seeing 
that every thing possible was done to secure the comfort and health of 
the emigrants. ‘Che poorer emigrants, who obtain a passage altogether 
free of charge to themselves, appeared to be exceedingly well pleased 
with the arrangements, and grateful for the opportunity thus afforded 
them of improving their condition: an opportunity which their robust 
frames and intelligent countenances clearly showed would not be 
thrown away. 

It is intended that the other vessel, the Rapid, shall sail in a few 
days. This vessel carries out the Surveyor-General, Colonel William 
Light, who commands the whole expedition. 

The expedition will proceed in the first place to Kangaroo Island ; 
and will then enter on a survey of the coast and land adjoining all good 
harbours, with a view to the selection of the best site for the first town. 

The details of the instructions to the Surveyors have not yet trans- 
pired ; but it is understood that unusual precautions have been adopted 
to insure their health and safety, and the efficient discharge of the 
important duties they have to perform. At a future time we hope to 
be able to afford our readers full information on this interesting subject. 

It is expected that these preliminary surveys will be completed about 
the time of the arrival of the Governor with the first large body of 
emigrants, who will probably sail in about two months, 

Mr. Kingston has been furnished by Lord Glenelg with despatches 
for Colonel Arthur, the Lieutenant-Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 
which will secure his aid in case of need. 

It is impossible to consider this first step towards the formation of a 
colony, which, in the opinion of some of the most enlightened men of 
the day, is destined speedily to become a flourishing nation, without 
feelings of intense interest. 


PANORAMA OF LIMA. 


Havine formerly carried us to Jerusalem and Thebes, the most ancient 
cities of the Old World, Mr. Burrorp now transports us to the New 
World, and places his visiters on an observatory in the centre of the mag- 
nificent capital of Peru—the land of the Sun. Comparatively modern 
as Lima is, having been founded by P1zarro just three hundred years 
ago, it wears so strange and primitive an aspect, that the contemplation 
of it gives one a new set of ideas. Its situation, on a fertile plain, 
bounded on three sides by mountains, and oa the fourth by the Pacific 
Ocean, gives a majesty to it that its remarkable character nobly sup~ 
ports. The city is laid out in squares, the streets intersecting one 
another at right angles: and the houses present to the eye looking 
down on them an irregular pavement of flat roofs, from which rise the 
towers and domes of the numerous churches, monasteries, and other 
public buildings, whosé lofty greatness and architectural beauty are 
enhanced by their contrast with the undistinguishable mass of low 
houses, The architecture of the public buildings possesses con- 
siderable grandeur of design and justness of proportion, though greatly 
injured by barbarous ornaments, and the introduction of colours in the 
buildings. The people of Lima, indeed, seem very fond of colours: 
they adorn the courts of their houses with fresco paintings, decorate 
the outer walls with patterns in colours, or paint them all over with 
red, green, and other gay hues; while the Turkish ja/ousies that pre- 
vail in the street fronts of the dwellings, and the flags and rich 
awnings and carpets scattered about on the roofs, together with 
the bright colours of the dresses, give to the whole scene a 
lively aspect, at once strange and agreeable to the eye. The 
verdant plains beyond, with the Rimac winding among groves of 
orange and lime trees that surround the base of the range of bills, 
above which the snow-capped Andes are seen, complete this beautiful 
picture. The only drawback to the enjoyment of the lovely scene is not 
visible to the eye of the spectator. The effects of the frequent shocks 
of earthquake are not seen; for, to guard against their calamitous 
consequences as far as possible, the houses are only one or at most 
two stories high, and are built of wood and cane, covered with plaster, 
on a foundation of sun-dried bricks. Very many of the domes, towers, 
and steeples, are of similar materials: so that a smart shock or so only 
sets them nodding ; and if they should fall, they would slide down like 
the famous tower of Fonthill, and leave but a heap of lath and plaster. 
In the case of many houses this slight construction is apparent ; but 
the larger edifices look as substantial as if built of stone and brick, 
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The square in front of the Cathedral is filled by a splendid religious 
procession, which gives great richness to this part of the picture; in 
connexion with the mountains beyond, and the intervening plain with 
the winding of the river through the orange and lime groves on its 
banks. This, too, is perhaps the best-painted portion—though, where 
all is so excellent, it is almost invidious to make a preference. The 
sunlight is as glowing on one side as the other is cool and clear; and 
the effect of vastness, distance, and space, is admirably conveyed. 
The visiter feels as if he were out of doors, in a pure warm atmo- 
sphere, looking at the surrounding scene from one of the many obser- 
vatories that are interspersed among the houses. 
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Boroven or Irswich— Facts as To THE CONSTITUENCY UNDER THE 
Rerorm Act anp THE Municipat Corroration Act. 
I. Number of Inhabitants, by the census of 1881 .......... +» 20,454 
Ik Parliamentary Elections. 

Registered Voters— 
New Constituency ..-.cccccccccccrccssscososcsssessvcscocvscees 980 
Ancient Freemen .....ccscsocsccsscssseeees cecccsccsccocees weee B65 

Votes at last Election (1835). 

The Liberal Candidate highest on the poll— 
NOW CONBHGRONOY icc csscccsecceseasecesescees sevecees 393 

i‘ Freemen .......000 cevecccccoes Seeserevececcccascccecacscces 


The Tory Candidate— 
New Constituency ....ssssseseseees 
WPCC 050 cccteseee dese veveseve Vuavannssaevenrteossdersee 164 
——— 455 
Municipal Elections. 
Registered Voters— 
Householders not Freemen........ssssecssesssssesssessesees LOTS 
Householders Freemen........ Sosadevevscecscevsicesvercciece FOU 
1223 
The Borough is divided into five Wards, returning each six Councillors. 
The number of voters in each Ward, and their choice of candidates 
from the lists of the Reformers and the Tories, were— 
No. of Voters. Reformers. Tories. 
1. St. Clement’s Ward 


2. St. Margaret’s Ward ... 
3. Middle Ward 

4.>St. Matthew’s Ward ... 
5. Bridge Ward .......+00 


Total, 
6 


195 who chose 6 — 
63 4 


Via 


———_. 
—_— 


ye ta aaa result of the division into Wards, it may be observed» 
that 
1. The aggregate number of votes for the six Reformers 
standing highest on the poll-books is. .......... seveescees . 
2. The number of voters for the six Reformers lowest on 
the poll is . 
3. The aggregate number of voters for the six Tories highest 
on the poll is . 
The inference therelies is, that had there been no division into Wards, 
(that is, had all the constituency voted for all the Councillors, ) there 
would have been no Tories elected. This result is stated merely to show 
the ap wes operation of the alteration adopted by the House of Lords. 
In the instance of the borough of Ipswich, it would appear probable that 
the amendment has given to the Tories one sixth, and only one sixth, of 
the representatives in the Council. 
VIL. As regards the ancient Freemen, it is estimated, 
1. That their present number is about teeesscresees 
2. Ofthese, 50 being disqualified by receiving parish relief 
and on other pe leaves registered as voters for 
Members of Parliament ...... ssccccsescseereerssessresseaves 
3. Voted at last Election (1835). 
For the Liberal candidate highest on the poll...... 149 
For the Tory candidate .......scssccsseseesereees secseee 164 


650 
598 


4. It has been estimated,that out of the Freemen, the number 
who are qualified to vote as holders of houses of 101. 
value and upwards, and who would therefore, under 
the Reform Bill, have preserved their votes had the 
Freemen as such been disqualified, is .. 

5. And that the number of the Freemen qualified to vote 
under the Municipal Corporation Act is about ......... 125 

VIII. It will be remarked, that here, as elsewhere, the operation of the three 
years’ residence clause, and of other restrictions, has been to make 
the constituency who elect Councillors (1223 voters) Jess than the 
constituency under the Reform Act for a Member of Parliament (1345). 


[{ This view of the Election statistics of Ipswich, which has lain on 
our table several weeks, waiting an opportunity of insertion, is a model 
of neatness and clearness ; and may serve as an example to other con- 
stituencies how to present similar details in the most intelligible form. 
We do not see, however, that the operation of the residence and rate- 
paying clauses has been such as is alleged at the conclusion. In the 

rst place, the Parliamentary constituency, though put down at 1345, 
does not seem to be nearly so large; for even at the recent closely- 
contested election at Ipswich, when large sums were given for votes, 
and there was scarcely any cross-voting, 997, not 1345, was the number 
of those who went to the poll. It appears that there are 1073 regis- 
tered householders (exclusive of freemen) under the Municipal Bill, 
and that the whole number of votes given at the Municipal election 
was greater by 226 than those polled at the Parliamentary election. 
We must suppose, if the Parliamentary constituency is really 1345, 
that the operation of the clause in the Reform Act which requires one 
year’s residence and payment of rates, had a more extensive disfran. 
ehising operation, than the enactment in the Municipal Bill which re- 
ve nearly three years’ residence and rating as a condition of the 

tanchise. The data do not enable us to calculate the operation of the 

residence and rate-paying clauses in reducing the Municipal constitu- 
ency; for there is no statement of what it would have amounted to 
but for the restrictions. Taking the number of votes polled as the 
eriterion, it is plain that in Ipswich, the Municipal constituency is 
considerably larger, not smaller, than the Parliamentary constituency ; 
and. such, at the next election, we shall expect to find it in other 
places. } 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE APPROACHING TRIAL OF THE PEERS. 


Sir Rozert Pgxt gave notice, on Wednesday, that he should 
divide the House of Commons against the third reading of the 
Irish Municipal Bill. The object, of course, is to diminish the 
effect of the majority on the second reading. If by any exertion 
of Mr. Cuarvzes Ross and Mr. Wi1Li1am Houmgs that majority 
can be beaten down into one of insignificant proportions, the Peers 
think they shall have an excuse, which they now want, for re- 
jecting the bill, or mangling it so as to insure its abandonment by 
the Ministers, 

There is some reason to believe that the agitation of Peerage 
Reform last autumn has not been altogether void of effect on the 
tolerably rational portion of the Upper House. Their Lordships 
—those among them at any rate whose importance is not involved 
in the preservation of civil or ecclesiastical abuses—see the useless 
peril they run in putting themselves in collision with the Repre- 
sentatives of the People. It is comparatively safe for Tory Com- 
moners to oppose Liberal measures in their own House, where 
their opposition is sure to be unsuccessful. Men are not disposed 
to deal harshly with the vanquished and submissive; they reserve 
their ire for the reluctantes dracones. Sir Rosert PEEL escapes 
from much of the odium which attaches to the Duke of WeEt- 
LINGTON. 

It is not impossible that the Duke may have found this out, 
and have intimated his disrelish of so much profitless unpopula- 
rity—of such unavailing struggles against the power of public 
opinion. No man knows better the effect of perseverance ; and he 
must have observed that the Movement party have lost neither 
strength nor courage from the check they received last session 
from the Peers under his command. He must also feel assured 
that the result of similar conduct this session will provoke a still 
More impetuous and determined assault on the privileges of the 
irresponsible House. Supposing him to have these circumstances 
in his mind’s eye, we can easily believe that he has intimated to 
the Tory Members of the House of Commons the necessity of 
fighting their own battle with a little more “ pluck” and spirit, 
if they expect him to bear the brunt of unpopularity and lead 
their party in the Lords. With the view, therefore, of showing 
their mettle, the Tories are to muster in full force on Monday next. 

They will be beaten,—perhaps by a more numerous, or per- 
haps by a smaller majority than on the last occasion; every Re- 
former will be at his post, as he values his reelection. Mind—we 
shall have an authentic record of the votes of all present; and if 
ever a Division-list was scanned by the constituencies, that of next 
Monday will be closely inspected. 

It will be of the utmost importance to each individual Repre- 
sentative of a Liberal constituency, that his vote should go to 
swell the majority of Monday night: but the Peers should be 
assured that it will make little difference to them, if they reject 
the bill, whether it ultimately pass the Commons by a majority of 
60 or of 30. The sin of its loss will belaid at their door, and will 
be added to their many offences against the public weal which are 
already recorded. The cry for Peerage hehe, which has been 
hushed for a time, will become louder than ever. There are mil- 
lions ready to join in it. Many, last year, were adverse to an 
alteration in the constitution of the Upper House, solely because 
they expected the Peers to act like reasonable beings in the present 
session. Ifthe Peers are not quite “ demented,” they will not 
disappoint that hope. If they do, let them at once be prepared for 
the renewal of the agitation of the Peerage Reform question. 








THE OXFORD MOB. 


Ir any proof were wanting that Oxford University, in its present 
state, is unfit in many important particulars for a national semi- 
nary of education, it would be supplied by the recent proceedings 
in reference to Dr. Hamppen. Its constitution requires @ 
thorough reform. 

Supposing that Dr. Hamppen is the heretic he is accused of 
being, it appears that heresy is no bar to promotion to the most 
responsible offices in the gift of the University and of the Crown; 
for Dr. HamrpeN has been a Senior Examiner, Bampton Lecturer, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Principal of St. Mary Hall, and 
is now Regius Professor of Divinity. Lord Mrtsourng, in 
making the last appointment, only honoured him whom the 
University authorities delighted to honour: yet we are now 
told, that this Examiner, Lecturer, Professor, and Principal in 
Oxford University, is—a Socinian; and that, moreover, his 50 
cinianism is of no recent date.. If this be true, itis plain that the 
scholars and divines who pretend to educate the youth and clergy 
of England in strictly orthodox principles, neglect their duty, oF 
that the system is such as to prevent them from performing It. 

But if the charges against Dr. HAmppEN originate, as we De 
lieve they do, in party malice, then what are we think of the en- 
couragement they receive from certain magnates of the Univer- 
sity? What can be more disgraceful than the drumming up © 
recruits from all quarters to gratify a political spite under the 
hypocritical pretence of a regard for religion, by casting a stigma 
on a gentleman of irreproachable character, their Regius Professor 
of Divinity? Read the account of what passed at the Convocation 
on Tuesday: first, there was the pompous oration of that not 
pluralist Mr. VaucHAN Tuomas, the “ public prosecator, 41 
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‘holder of four pieces of preferment ; then came the farce of putting 
a question which every one knew would be negatived by the veto 


‘of two irresponsible and comparatively obscure persons, who were 


enabled to set the Convocation at defiance ; then the shouting, yell- 
ing, and screaming of the mob assembled to decide upon a question 
of theology, too abstruse for the intellect to grapple with; and 
lastly, the scampering off of the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of 
Houses, like the witches of old when expecting to be ducked. 
What a scene for “ groves of Academe!” 

It is plain that there must be some grievous defect in the con- 
stitution of that body which absorbs vast revenues under the pre- 
tence of teaching polite letters and religion, and yet is the focus of 
bigotry, faction, and clamour; and whose most solemn assemblies 
are disgraced by violence, disrespect of the constituted authorities, 
and every thing which makes a mob. A fine place is Oxford, 
truly, for teaching loyalty and religion! We cannot, however, 
regret the recent explosion. It will have the effect of demon- 
strating to the country at large the vital deficiencies in our Uni- 
versity system ; and if Parliament move not of itself, the ‘* pres- 
sure from without” will soon compel it to take the subject of 
University Reform into serious consideration. 





SYSTEM OF PUNISHMENT IN THE BRITISH 
ARMY. 

Tue Report of the Committee on Military Punishments will not 
satisfy the country, nor, we trust, the House of Commons, that it 
is impossible to find an efficient substitute for flogging in the 
Army. It is not sought altogether to abolish, with precipitate 
rashness, a custom which may have grown by abuse into an evil 
necessity, before other modes of preserving discipline shall have 
been established : but we protest against the dictum of the Com- 
missioners, that “ the substitution of other punishments for cor- 
poral punishment in the British Army upon actual service, and in 
the field, is ¢mpracticable.” It seems a sufficient ad prior? answer 
to such a dictum, that the armies of NaPoLEeon were not disci- 
plined by means of the lash; and that in the immense military 
force now existing in France, and organized by the stern and ex- 
perienced Marshal Sou t, its use is prohibited. We have read 
the evidence of the Duke of WELLINGTON, and know that his 
Grace would have it believed that the French soldier is a very 
different animal—not by any means made of the same flesh and 
blood as the English hero of a shilling a day. But we find con- 
siderable discrepancy in different parts of the Duke’s evidence ;* 
which, though it amuses in the reading, by a blunt of*handed- 
mess of manner, leaves an exceedingly mean impression of the 
ducal powers of reasoning and reflection. 

The Colonel of WELLINGTON’s own regiment, Sir Joun Woop- 

FORD, considers the effect of corporal punishment to be in a high 
degree injurious to the character of the soldiery ; and bas bestowed 
great pains ona plan for diminishing its frequency. Supposing 
it to be unsafe all at once to put an end to flogging, we approve 
of the greater part of Colonel Woovrornp’s suggestions, and 
‘would wish to see them tried, as a preliminary. Colonel Woop- 
FORD proposes to have recourse to corporal punishment under 
the following circumstances— 
_ * On prisoners already undergoing, by sentence of a former court-martial, 
imprisonment or confinement in a cell, guard-room, or prison; on board ship, 
on the march, under extraordinary circurnstances, as of treason, sedition, mutiny, 
concerted insubordination, or insubordination extending to more than three in- 
dividuals of the same corps ; or for wilful and persevering disobedience of a sol- 
dier on parade or under arms to the lawful command of his superior, or for 
striking or offering violence to an officer; for theft or other disgraceful conduct 
for which the offender is usually discharged with ignominy ; and for the under- 
mentioned crimes, in some cases of a second offence of the kind by the same 
individual : —drunkenness on duty, sleeping on sentry, striking or using violence 
to a non-commissioned officer, or using insulting and insubordinate language to 
&@ non-commissioned officer. Further, every soldier after being three 
times sentenced to solitary confinement of not less than a month’s 
duration each time, and twice to imprisonment with hard labour of not less 
than four months taken together, being five convictions by court-martial, 
should have his name placed on a list, to be kept by the provost-sergeant, if 
there is one, or else by the sergeant-major; and every soldier on that list 
should thenceforward be subject to a sentence of corporal punishment, should a 
court-martial find cause for awarding it. A course of good conduct, or some 
particularly meritorious service, would justify the commanding officer in re- 
moving a man’s name from the provost-marshal’s list, and in replacing him in 
his former situation with respect to future liabilities.” 

This is assuredly a tolerably severe code; but it is a merciful 
alleviation of the present system; and one which will not be 

adopted at the Horse Guards, unless Parliament interferes to 
enforce it. 

The subject is to be brought under the consideration of the House 
of Commons by Major Fancourt, on the second reading of the 
Mutiny Bill; previous to which, we shall take an opportunity of 
discussing it more at length. 


* The Courier and other contemporaries, including, fora marvel, the Times, have 
Auticipated us here, and made it unnecessary to‘give instances. 





PARLIAMENTARY IMPERTINENCE. 


Wuen Members complain of the new mode of taking the 
divisions in the House of Commons, that it consumes too much 
time, we wish they would consider how much more of the public 
time is wasted, daily and nightly, and without equivalent, by their 
own bad practices. We wish that all who imagine this complaint 
well-founded had the opportunity, or rather were under the 
necessity, of watching the manner in which business is transacted 
in the House. We wish especially that they had been present 





on Monday last, when the English Municipal Act At. rendment 
Bill was under tonsideration in Committee. They wou.'d then 
have observed how one hour after another is wasted in the’ Most 
tiresome and profitless manner, by Members who take advan.‘@ge 
of the quiet of a thin House, to talk all sorts of itrelevant pet 
sonalities; whilst Mr. Bernat, with half-closed eyes,is oftentimes” 
at a loss to conjecture which clause it is that the Committee is 

considering, and the Gallery gentlemen are congratulating each 

other that there is no occasion “ to take any of this.” The next 

morning it is found that about twenty lines of the Chronicle or 

Times is devoted to the report of a discussion (so called in eour- 

tesy) which occupied at least three hours. Yet this is the man- 

ner in which a whole evening is frittered away by men who 

grumble at the delay of half an hour, when it is required to far- 

nish a correct account of the votes of the National Representa- 

tives on the most interesting and important question. One might 

conjecture that the time of these gentlemen was as valuable as 

that of Sergeant WiLpg, or some other greatly-employed lawyer, 

when they are protesting against Mr. Warp’s plan of ascertain- 

ing the votes: but see how they bore the House, whenever an op- 

portunity offers, with “ vain repetitions,” or suggestions which 

indicate thorough ignorance of the subject in hand,—and then it 

might be supposed that the great object of legislation was to kill 

as much time as possible with the least advantage. 

We are glad to observe that Mr. Apgercrompy usually 
adheres to the rule of disallowing debates on the presentation of 
petitions, especially when they relate to matters which would 
come regularly before the House, perhaps in the course of the 
same evening. Generally the Speaker is on the alert to get 
through the business on the paper. Mr. Bernat being only 
Chairman of Committees, probably feels that his jurisdiction is 
inferior to the Speaker’s; and it is the custom to allow greater 
latitude for mere prattle when the House is in Committee than 
when the Speaker is in the chair: but we have sometimes thought 
that Mr. Bernat is rather too easy on this point, and that a con- 
siderable saving of time and patience might be effected, if he 
would act more like “ one having authority,” and occasionally put 
his vetoon the rambling discussions, which weary all but the talkers 
themselves, when, as the Clerk briefly expresses it, a bill is “‘ con- 
sidered in Committee.” 





AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the petitions presented to Parliament last week against 
the Taxes on Knowledge, there was one which could hardly fail to 
produce a pretty considerable sensation, though the reporters have 
omitted to note it: the petition was from the “ Smiths” of Lon- 
don! Whether the Smyths and the Smythes were included, ap- 
pears not; and it matters little—they are at best but suckers and 
offshoots from the great family tree, and can be easily spared. 

It is a common remark amongst the inhabitants of Cockney- 
land, that if you push your way into Drury Lane pit, on a Royal 
night, and call out, ‘* Mr. John Smith’s house has caught fire,” 
three-fourths of the audience will take to their hats and their 
heels for the purpose of ascertaining whose property in particular 
isin danger. From the number of the “ Johns” may be esti- 
mated the number of those who rejoice in the favoured patro- 
nymic with its various Christian accompaniments. Taking Drury 
as a fair example, it cannot be less than a hundred thousand. 
Think of a petition from such a band! Talk of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin!—what tribe either of Jews or Gentiles 
could hold up its head with the tribe of Smiths ? 

Then, look to their position in society. It never was alleged 
that the boxes would rise en masse were you to call till you were 
weary that John Smith, or Tom Smith, or Bill Smith’s house was 
in danger; or that the galleries would be moved from their pro- 
priety by a similar announcement. As for the gallery, indeed, 
they have seldom any interest in such matters: for any thing 
they care, all the houses in London may burn—they are only 
lodgers. And the boxes —their houses belong, for the most 
part, to their creditors; so that their feelings are as little like to 
be roused by vain or real alarms for their safety. But the Smiths, 
the inhabitants of the pit—these are the warm lads, the good 
men—fellows who wear great-coats on Sundays, and _ have 
breeches-pockets, and use them too; they have shops in Cheap- 
side, and snug boxes four miles from town; they are the men 
that make motions at vestry meetings, and time the short stages, 
and rate the cads at pleasure; the oracles of clubs, the subscribers 
to parish improvements, the managers of the poor, the censors of 
the great, the say-alls and do-alls of society—in a word, for the 
name includes every thing—the Jolin Smiths, 

What can the Finch Hattons and the Pelhams oppose to such 
men? Is there ever a lord among them that can speak with 
John Smith?—can Lord Lonponperry, ay. or the Duke his 
friend?—or vote with John Smith? or play with him? or do 
any thing with him? Calla meeting for pleasure or for business, 
John Smith is the majority. Impose a tax, the proceeds come 
out of John Smith’s pocket. Man a ship or raise a troop, whe- 
ther light or lumber, the materiel and the personnel must be 
equally sought from John Smith. Mr. Wax ey is, we know, 
very desponding as to the effect of his motion for the reduction 
of the remaining penny—but let him be of good cheer: with 
John Smith to back him, he'll beat Spring Ricxg, the Tories, and 
all “ the Interests” combined. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Bei.rni’s Beatrice di Tenda was brought out on Tuesday. It has 
been very little heard of on the Continent; having, we believe, had very 
indifferent success even in Italy, and never having been attempted in 
France. No wonder that its existence should be an obscure one, for 
it is certainly the feeblest production of its feeble author. Why, then, 
bas such a piece been produced here? Simply because it is something 
new: for the English public will flock to see or hear any sort of trash 
that has novelty to recommend it, rather than the most beautiful and 
classical works which they have seen or heard before. 

The story of Beatrice di Tenda is tolerably well told by the poeta ; 
but, unluckily, it is just a repetition of the story of Henry the Eighth 
and Anne Boleyn, dramatized in a manner very similar to the opera of 
Anna Bolena. All the difference is, that the English tyrant is converted 
into a Duke of Milan, and Anna Bolenainto Beatrice di Tenda. The 
music is wholly unworthy of any detailed criticism. Indeed we could 
not so criticize it if we would; for we retain the impression of nothing 
but the noise of voices on the stage, screaming and bawling to make 
themselves heard through the clashing, thumping, and blowing of the 
orchestra. There is not an original idea in the opera; the whole is a 
string of the commonest commonplaces. 

We are sorry for Madame CoL.Lront-Cort1; for, were her voice of 
better quality, she would be a good singer, at least according to the 
present Italian standard. She is certainly a woman of talent, with con- 
siderable dramatic powers ; and, in some tragic situations, her energy 
and sensibility produced a strong effect on the audience. Carracr- 
nova was the Duke of Milan; and acted the part well. He seems 
destined to supply the place of Tamsburtni; for we observe that this 

erformer is not announced to appear after Easter, along with Grist, 

uBINI, and LABLAcHE, though the opera is La Gazza Ladra, which 
contains one of Tampurini’s best parts. In order to fill his place in 
a mannerat all satisfactory, CARTAGENOVA (who is a clever man) must 
endeavour to gain more finish and smoothness than he at present pos- 
sesses, 

The audience was crowded ; 
Royal party, consisting of the 
visitants of this country. 


and its brilliancy was increased by a 
Queen and several illustrious foreign 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


THE concert of the 21st of March 1836, will be memorable in the 
annals of the Philharmonic Society, for an exhibition of vocal in- 
competency throughout an entire evening, wholly without parallel. We 
never heard any thing so thoroughly bad, so completely destitute of one 
bright or redeeming feature, as the vocal music of Monday, nor ever 
witnessed so general a feeling of dissatisfaction and disgust. The 
audience, very properly, regarded such an exhibition as an insult, and 
resented it by loud disapprobation in the first act, and in the second 
by generally quitting the room long before the concert terminated. 

as there ever such a jumbling together of gigantic instrumental 
power and vocal weakness as this scheme exhibits ? 


ACT I. 
Sinfonia, in D....... 


SERVE NV OS ORS bees Vee es 69505055 8 eeeeee C. Porter, 
Aria, Signor Carracrenova, “Io lamai” (J Normanni a 

BUG) 35 os oyieved cc sicisgrce sete’ bss epbe seeseecccees esse. MERCADANTE, 
Concert-Stiick, Pianoforte, Madame DuncKEN............. «. WEBER, 


Bewwinr, 


‘Aria, Madame Cotironr-Cortrt, “ Casta Diva” (Norma)... 
‘ WEBER, 


Overture, “ Der Beherrscler der Geister” ......... 
ACT It, 


Sinfonia, in B flat....... 


ce ocereseencscooscessereeseseseese BEETHOVEN, 
Aria, Signor Winter, “ Che vidi” (Zelmira) .. 





-. Rossinr, 
Concertino, Violin, Mr. BLAGROVE ........ Bi vibes tees ecseee SPORR. 
Duetto, Madame Con.eont-Corti and Signor CaRTAGENOVA, 
“Anna tu piangi” (Maometto Secundo) ......4..+0.+e000. Rossin. 


Overture, Die Zauberflote Mozart. 
ader, Mr. Weicusr.—Conductor, Mr. C. Porrer. 

Let us deal first with the more grateful part of our occupation. 
Porrer’s Sinfonia, though not the work of a great mind, is that of a 
clever and well-read musician; one whose ambition is to follow in 
the track which others have marked out, and to catch, where he can, 
some of their inspiration Itis not his best Sinfonia; but still we heard 
it with pleasure, and thought it worthy of performance even at these 
concerts. That of BEETHOVEN is one‘of the stock pieces, and is heard 
with unabated delight at every new performance. We ought particu- 
larly to notice the excellent playing of Carp and Denman; the first 
of whom supplied NicHotson’s place temporarily, the latter has per- 
manently succeeded Macxinrosu. Drnman’s tone more nearly re- 
sembles that of Hotmes than any of bis successors; and in roundness 
and fulness far exceeds that of BauMANN, the Fagotto Primo of the 
King’s Theatre. 

Madame Dutcken played WeneEr’s Concert piece admirably. The 
brilliant colouring of this great master was fully brought out by her 
powerful and rapid finger. BrLacrove’s Concertino was, if possible, 
yet more interesting and more successful. The writers of violin con. 
certos are, for the most part, only known as such; but Srour’s com- 
positions for his instrument display not only the brilliancy of their 
author’s execution but the elevated character of his mind: we listen 
not only to the principal performer with wonder, but to the whole com- 
— with delight. They have a character of their own—unlike and 

yond that of any similar productions of any age or country. In this 
Concertino there was more of that sort of feeling evolved which it is 
the province of vocal music to engender, than in all the Songs and 
Duets of the evening: the latter appealed only to the ears, the former 
went directly to the heart. BiaGrove has enjoyed the advantage of 
studying his instrument under Sronr, and he proved himself worthy of 
such a privilege. It was not merely the graceful facility of his execu- 
tion and the sweetness of his tone, but the soul and spirit which he in- 

sed into every passage, that excited the attention and won the sym- 
pathy of his hearers. Biacrove now stands, if not first, certainly on 
a level with any of our violin- players. 

Let us now turn to the Vocal music,—and we do it “‘ more in sorrow 
than in anger ;” for it is really grievous to contemplate and record such 
an exhibition as this scheme presents. The pieces were all of the 
same feeble and puny school, alike monotonous, stupid, and noisy. 
The first, which was very bad, was the best; the second was puffed 
into a little transient fame solely and entirely by Pasra’s singing; 





the third is a scrap from Zelmira, bereft of the only feature (the accom- 
panying chorus) which could have given it either interest or relief; the 
fourth is a tiresome duet by Rossint, to which a movement by Dont- 
ZETTI was appended, in order to tempt the audience to hear it out. 
All this the Directors well knew: here was no surprise—no experi- 
mentalizing on what might or might not fail; they knew that WINTER 
(who seems to have but one concert-song) tried this very one before, 
and they knew its fate; they knew all the patching and mutilating that 
was going on; and, by their actions, they abetted, sanctioned, and con- 
firmed it. The singing was quite worthy of the music—they ran, as 
the old song has it, ‘in a perfect parallel.” The men vied with each 
other in shouting—no dustman could have better topped his part: the 
poor lady afforded the only amusement to her auditors ; who at first 
looked serious and solemn, but as she went on, to be grave exceeded all 
power of face, and a general titter ran round the room. All this hap- 
pened precisely as might have been anticipated ; it was a result which 
every one who looked at the scheme regarded as inevitable. Grapes 
do not grow on thorns or figs on thistles; neither does execrable 
music and worse singing change its character by being transplanted to the 
Philharmonic orchestra. Nay, its deformity appears the more palpably 
disgusting. At the Italian Opera, these songs are heard in connexion 
with others not better, perhaps (if that be possible) worse; but here! 
behold Bettini assailed by Weer both in front and rear; and Ros- 
stint, in his feeblest mood, crushed, annihilated, by BegrHoven and 
Spour. Now all this is the deliberate act of the Philharmonic Direc- 
tors. How they can justify it to the Society, to their subscribers, or to 
themselves, we are at a loss to conjecture. Verily they stand at pre- 
sent in a most humiliating situation. 








COTTON AND CORN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
2ist March 1836, 

Srr—It is a great pity when a man has a good cause to support that he- 
should use bad or fallacious arguments for the purpose. The multitude, who 
cannot or will not judge for themselves, are often led by such means to the 
adoption of plausible errors, while the designing are not backward to avail 
themselves of the slips of their adversaries, and to claim a triumph over a ques- 
tion, when in fact their only triumph is over its bungling supporters. 

I quite agree with you in what you say regarding the impolicy of taxing the 
raw material of our cotton manufacture; such a tax is exceedingly impolitic, 
and will, I doubt not, very soon be so acknowledged in the proper quarter. If 
the repeal should be further delayed, may we not impute it in a great measure 
to that ‘ignorant impatience of taxation” which has already compelled our 
Ministers, against their better judgment, to give up taxes the least objectionable 
in point of principle, whereby their means of giving substantial relief in a less 
popular manner have been lessened ? 

In your remarks as to the operation of the more grievous Bread-tax, I like- 
wise fully agree ; and trust the time is not far distant when this cruel injustice 
of the possessors of land will be remedied also. It is not therefore with the 
desire of controverting your fears as to the danger arising to our cotton manu- 
facture from the progress made in other countries, that I now address you, but 
to poiut out the error and fallacy of the statements which you have drawn from 
Mr. Grauam’s pamphlet. I know nothing of this publication, except from 
your notice of it; which I must regret, as you say that the facts which you 
have stated are but a few of those which Mr. GranAm has collected, and I 
may perhaps be doing that gentleman injustice, undesignedly, in confining my- 
self to the passages you have given. With this reservation I proceed to the 
question. 

It is stated that the quantity of cotton consumed in France in 18]2 was 
25,191,189 pounds, and that in 1826 it had been increased to 83,993,210 
pounds, or 310 percent. Any one accustomed to make calculations must see 
at a glance that this percentage is wrengly stated: the increase is in fact only 
238 per cent. But the figures themselves appear to me to be wrong. I know 
not where Mr. GRAHAM may have found them, but I have now before mea 
statement published in 1835 by the French Minister of Commerce, in which I 
fiad that the quantity consumed in 1812 was no more than 6,545,230 kilo- 
grammes, or 13,986,822 — 3; while in 1826 it was 31,914,494 kilogrammes, 
or 70,371,459 pounds: the increase being thus 403 per cent., and consequently 
greater than the rate erroneously, as it appears, given by Mr. Granam. The 
increase in England during the same period was from 61,285,936 to 162,889,012 
pounds, or 165 per cent., and not 270 per cent., as stated by you. 

It thus appears that while the quantity in England has increased 165 per 
cent., the increase in France has been 403 per cent. What, then, does this 
prove ? that France is likely very soon to overtake us in the race? This is, of 
course, the idea with which the calculation is brought forward. A very little 
examination, however, will suffice to show that at least within our time we need 
be under no great apprehension from the advances already made by France that 
she will outstrip us in this branch of manufacture. The consumption in that 
country in 1812 was 13,986,822 pounds, and in 1826 70,57],459 pounds 5 
showing an increase of 56,384,637 pounds. |The quantities in England were 
61,285,936 pounds in 1812 and 162,889,012 in 1826; showing a difference of 
101,603,985 pounds, or 45,219,351 pounds greater than the increase in Frances 
At these rates of progression it will be some time before our manufacturers are 
overtaken by those of the neighbouring country. 

I must presume that Mr. Grauam had not the means of pursuing the com- 
parison to a later date. As I have the means, however, you will perhaps allow 
me to use them. The consumption of cotton in France in 1833, according to 
the official tables, was 35,609,819 kilogrammes, or 78,519,651 pounds, showing 
an increase in the seven years from 1826 of 8,148,192 pounds. In England, 
during the same period, the increase has been from 162,889,012 to 293,682,976 
soubde, or 130,793,964 pounds. It would require a good many years to pro- 
vide the machinery in Fran for the manufacture of such an additional quan- 
tity of cotton. 

Tt is unfortunate that Mr. Granam should have taken 1826 as the year for 
his comparison ; for it so happens, that the consumption of cotton in France was 
greater in that particular year by nearly 16 millions of pounds than in 1825, 
and by about 5 millions when compared with 1827; while, on the contrary, the 
consumption in England in 1826 was less by 40 millions of pounds than in 
1825, and by 87 millions of pounds than in 1827. 

; Your obedient servant, P. 





THE LAW OF ARREST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 22d March 1836. 
Srr—The strictures in your last Spectator on this important topic, do not 
appear to me to be made in your usual spirit of candour and fairness; as bein 


rather addressed to the prejudices than to the judgment of your readers—I ha 
nearly written disciples. In the first place, you class all who may have a] 
unhappiness of differing with you, under the detrimental category of ‘a ~— 
crop of attornies, sheriff’s officers, and gaolers.” Making a liberal allowance oF 
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thatobliquity of vision-so characteristic in a partisan determined on carrying his 
point, it certainly does appear to me rather extraordinary, that you should 
either have overlooked the eminent individuals (Mr. Barina inter alios) who 
opposed the former bill in its progress through the House, or else have 
“Jumped” them in the unpropitious catalogue 1 have already quoted. 
Surely your memory is at fault, or your candour ? The very general feeling 
against the abolition, which exists amongst these most vitally interested in the 
question, and the best enabled to judge of its merits, the commercial classes, 
seems altogether to have escaped you. A ie 

The only argument that you have taken the trouble of examining, is, by another 
singular coincidence, the weakest and most unsatisfactory of all that has been 
urged against your own views of the subject—that of certain property not being 
amenable to legal process. No legislator would stultify himself by attacking 
the person of the subject, on the pretence that he could not touch his purse, 
when purse and person are equally under control. Surely it did not require 
the sledge-hammer of the Spectator to demolish such a cobweb. 

The real obvious necessity for the law of arrest you have completely over- 
looked—I will not say blinged. I donot say that it is charitable to tear a man 
from his wife and children, although it is about as charitable as tearing the bed 
from under them—one of the soft expedients of your favourite remedy: Ido 
not say itis salutary, although I have no doubt it has punished much roguery 
and prevented more: I donot say it is the best method of getting a debt paid, 
although I have no doubt it is frequently the only one: but I do say it is ne- 
eessary. Abolish arrest, and you have no security against the insinuating 
swindler, whose occupation is solely to get into a tradesman’s book, and who 
has neither house, lands, nor chattels. to seize, nor anght Lut his own miser- 
able carcass: miserable as that may be, he sets too high a value on it to mor- 
tify it by ‘* rotting in gaol;” the wholesome discipline of which, and the re- 
straint on his pursuits, will compel him to do that which nothing else can— 
« pay his debts.” If you want a practical illustration of the advantages of the 
law of arrest, go to Dover, Portsmouth, or any other of our sea-ports, where 
every hotel-keeper can narrate to you instances of its marvellous efficacy. 
Many arascally debtor has been there seized, with the fruits of his spoils about 
him, and has paid his enterprising creditor's demand in full; to get which, he 
might otherwise have followed ABERNETHY’s prescription for a wen— 
*¢ whistled to it.” sa 

But you will say, admitting all this to be true, are you not prescribing the 
same punishment for the unfortunate as the guilty ?—Granted; and I make a 
large admission in your favour. If the man who would pay but can’t pay 
breaks his engagement, he places himself on the same level with him who can 
pay but won’t pay. The getting into debt is at least a voluntary act ; and our 
necessities are no better apology for doing so without the means of payment, 
than they would be for picking a pocket. If with my eyes open I incur a debt 
of twenty pounds, I have, in default of better security, pledged my person for 
that amount. If Shylock had reserved what lawyers call a power of redemp- 
tion to Bassanio, the bargain would by no means have been a Jew’s one; and 
I have no doubt “a pound of flesh,” with that stipulation, would, even at the 
present day, become an exceedingly fashionable security. 

In nine cases out of ten our sympathy is misdirected: we feel for the poor 
devil within the walls; never compassionating him without—his creditor—who 
has lost his debt. The debtor has little right to complain of, however he may 
have to lament, his fate: the creditor is generally the party injured. 

In thus justifying the system of imprisonment, I do not mean to eulogize it. 
Tadmit it to be humiljating, degrading, if not anomalous, to the subject of a 
free country ; but although an evil, a necessary one: it is one of those penal- 
ties which the unfortunate has to pay for the depraved and unprincipled. 
Tf all men were honest and just in their dealings, there would be no necessity 
for laws—certainly not for penal ones; but, constituted as society is, we know 
and daily see the necessity of ‘the strong arm of the law.” Abolish imprison- 
ment for debt, and you do away with the only security the fair and unsuspecting 
tradesman has against the attack of the crafty rogue. The evil, in short, must 
be endured, until you can find men place faith and confidence in each other, 
which you never will do, until you banish fraud and deception from the world. 
Do away with the creditor’s right to detain the person of his debtor, until his 
demand is satisfied, and you will prevent the one giving credit and the other 
obtaining it. No distinction canbe made between the poor man and the rogue : 
debts will cease to be legal liabilities, and become mere honorary engagements. 
The question is then simply, can our commercial transactions be continued 
without credit and confidence? pull down the pillar by which they are sup- 
ported, and away goes our national prosperity. 

In this attempt to put the question in its fair light, I do not wish to be con- 
sidered as the advocate of the oppression, extortion, and cruelty, which has 
been perpetrated by the present system, even by “ attornies, (though among 
that depreciated class myself, ) sheriff’s officers, and gaolers.” But it is by the 
abuses of the remedy, and not by its legitimate exercise, that these crimes have 
been committed. There are many ways of destroying a poisonous fungus 
without tearing up the healthy and useful tree by the roots. Do not, however, 
let your readers run away with the notion that the law of arrest may be used 
with impunity for vindictive or oppressive objects. The blow is heavy enough, 
God knows, wherever it may fall; but the hand that deals it has a heavier one 
in store for him who inflicts it unjustifiably. The protection which the law 
affords from improper arrest seems to be overlooked entirely by the abolition ad- 
vocates. They may be thus briefly summed up. First, you have the security of 
your creditor's oath : what is that ?—why the same security on which your life 
might depend. If he imprison you without a valid debt, he is liable to “ the pains 
and penalties” of perjury, as well as to make you ample pecuniary compensation. 
If the debt (and the nicety of the distinction is in itself a preventive against an 
abuse in this respect) is one not properly of a nature that will justify an 
arrest, or if the creditor exceed the amount, however small, that is due to him, 
the consequences are of the most serious nature. It may therefore be taken 
for granted, that arrests are seldom resorted to, but where the nature and 
amount of the debt are clear and unimpeachable, and it is beyond all doubt 
due to the party asserting the power. 

In my own professional experience (although rarely, except in extreme cases, 
adopting the rigour of the law), I have seen all the fearful horrors of the sys- 
tem, from the first gripe of the officer— 

“ Light was his touch, but it thrilled to the bone ! "— 
to the horrid suspense of the spunging-house—waiting for bail—the sickness of 
heart attendant on the coldness and ingratitude of friends — the crucifying 
leave-taking of wife and children—to the last scene of the loathsome tragedy— 
the ribaldry, the squalor, the self-abandonment of the Gaon. And yet, Mr. 
Srecraror, Tam still an advocate for the law of arrest! and, until our Legis- 
ture will substitute a better remedy to protect the fair trader from the profli- 
gate swindler, shall remain such. But am, nevertheless, 
our constant reader and occasional admirer, 
hal Humrury Biunt. 
[The article in last week’s Spectator was not put forth as a statement of the 
whole case against Imprisonment for Debt; a subject which has been re- 
eatedly argued in our columns. If, however, Humpury Buunr thinks this 
tter a sufficient answer even to that imperfect statement, he is welcome to it; 
b + not disturb his self-complacency. _ We particularized “ attornies, 
eriff’s officers, and gaolers,” as the only parties really profiting by the wicked 
Practice: we consider the commercial hostility to the abolition, so far as it 
Prevails, as a mistaken selfishness. —Ep. ] 
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SEYMOUR OF SUDLEY., 


In one sense Miss Burpon has not disappointed the expectations 
which her preface excited, Seymour of Sudley is the product of 
care and thought. The story has been thoroughly considered, 
and each part is necessary either to advance the catastrophe or to 
account for it; the characters and their sentiments are consistent 
with themselves; the persons perform their parts in producing 
the final event; and the ideas of the writer are distinctly con- 
ceived and clearly expressed. What then, it may be asked, is 
wanting to constitute a first-rate novel? and the critic must an- 
swer, a good deal. The descriptions do not possess lightness, 
or the characters life; the matter of the book is not natural 
—it has not been drawn from actual existence, but is the pro- 
duce of speculation and fancy; and what is a greater defect, the 
work, though not devoid of interest, is heavy and unenchaining. 
Part of this undoubtedly arises from a deficiency of what the 
writer calls imagination, although she means genius; part of it 
from not having fully reduced her theory to practice. In her very 
judicious preface, she truly observes, that “it is the business of 
art to combine the most striking features of nature, whether beau- 
tiful or sublime, in the character, situations, passions, and moral 
relations of man, as well as in the visible creation, and to paint 
those perfect combinations which, though they may sometimes 
exist, escape the eye of superficial observation:” and she further 
remarks, with equal judgment, that prose fiction is subject to the 
same rules as the epic; requiring, like that elaborate form of 
composition, completeness as a whole, and unity of construction in 
the story. In practice, however, she has failed to observe, that a 
hero is necessary to unity of action, and essential to unity of in- 
terest: for if the mind of the reader is equally concerned in the 
fortunes of several persons all simultaneously advancing, no ‘con- 
nexion however artful can prevent the interest from being 
weakened. She has also forgotten canons equally important,— 
first, that the character of the hero should be dashed by error or 
darkened by crime, according to the final fortune reserved for him, 
in order to excite our pity or raise our aversion, but should never be 
stained by mean and despicable vices; second, that, be his worldly 
condition what it may, he should be the principal person of his 
tale,—probably dependent for his fortunes upon persons and 
events greater than himself in a worldly point of view, but not sub- 
ordinate to them throughout, and always more conspicuous than 
they. The whole of these important rules have been neglected by 
our fair writer. There are at least three different persons constantly 
appearing before us and claiming attention for their fortunes,— 
Arundel, the apparent hero of the novel; Lord Seymour, the 
brother of the Protector Somerset, who was beheaded on Tower 
Hill; and “the last of the Franciscans,” an expelled monk, who is 
deep in political intrigues to restore the Catholic faith, condemned 
to obloquy and persecution under Edward the Sixth. A want of 
keeping is displayed in the characters of these persons, as inju- 
rious to effect as the equality of their interests. Lord Seymour 
is drawn as the vulgar-minded politician; what is worse, he ob- 
trusively avows his coarse and selfish objects, and his political 
profligacy ; whilst the historical interest that might have been 
made to spring from his intrigues with the Catholics and other dis- 
affected subjects, in order to obtain the crown, is marred by the 
reader only hearing of instead of seeing them. Lyndsey, the last 
of the Franciscans, is a somewhat more respectable person, 
although fully acting up to the Jesuitical maxim that the end jus- 
tifies the means; but he is too much of a melodramatic hero in his 
private exploits, and he displays none of the genius with which 
the author endows him. But Arundel is a compound of selfish- 
ness, moral cowardice, and meanness, which the novelist has vainly 
endeavoured to redeem by intellectual qualities, physical courage, 
and alate repentance. He marries privately, and deserts his wife ; 
appointed, by his uncle Lyndsey, secretary to Seymour of Sudley,. 
he intrigues with his mistress, Jane Clifford; plunges into low 
sensuality ; loses all and more than all he possesses; borrows 
money from his leman to pay his gaming debts; discovers a poli+ 
tical intrigue of hers with Dudley Earl of Warwick; endeavours. to 
make it a means of extorting an acquittance ; is surprised and out- 
witted by the Earl, and consents to play the spy towards his own 
patron ; and, after a variety of similar adventures, is sent with Lord 
Seymour to the Tower; whence he is rescued, improbably, to 
perish by the instrumentality of Warwick,—who turns out, as im- 
probably, to be his own father. 
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These are the leading characters—the heads, as it were, of a 
threefold series of events, although finally terminating in one point: 
there are many subordinate ones, conceived with some degree of 
judgment, but failing, as it appears to us, partly from ignorance of 
the manners of the time, partly from the want of a practical know- 
ledge of mankind. Amongst all the various persons from Somer- 
set to serving-men who figure in the volume, the only one that 
strikes us as being painted with truth and nature is Dudley; and 
in his case there required no particular humanity, for the politi- 
aian had subdued the man. We will give a specimen of bim, in 
the scene already alluded to, where he turns the tables upon 
Arundel. 


As Mrs. Clifford ceased speaking, she took a pen in her hand, and had a}- 
ready begun to sign the magical word which Arundel fondly anticipated was at 
once to release him from infamy and danger, when a door from the inner apart- 
ment, immediately opposite the spot where they stood, was flung open, and a 
tall, stern looking man walked, without announcement or ceremony, into the 
room. He had a dark jesuitical cast of countenance, with high cheek-bones, a 
long aquiline nose, and a mouth whose thin, parched, and sallow lips had a 
most unpleasing expression. But his forehead, though partly concealed by a 
round velvet cap placed carelessly on his head, was high and winple and his 
projecting eyebrows and dark, deep-seated eyes, were those of a profound and 
crafty thinker. He was simply though richly habited; and his cold and 
haughty carriage betokened him a man of the highest rank. Scarcely had 
Arundel time to take a hurried survey of this remarkable personage, as he 
stood for a moment regarding the secretary and his companion with astonish- 
ment, ere Mrs. Clifforc flung away her moistened pen, rushed past the secre- 
tary, and flinging herself wildly at the feet of her visiter, implored his protec- 
tion and assistance. 

** My protection!” said the astonished nobleman, as he raised her hastily 
from the ground; “ against whom and what, madam? Wherefore these tears, 
Jet me ask? did you not receive notice of my intended visit, that I find you 
thus engaged?” 

‘* I know not, my lord; I can answer you nothing,” replied the distracted 
Clifford ; ‘* we are betrayed, lost, and undone.” 

“Perhaps, sir,” said the nobleman, turning towards Arundel, ‘ you can 
afford me a clearer explanation of this extraordinary scene than the lady ap- 
pears willing to give?” 

« The secrets of my master are not rashly to be intrusted to the keeping of 
Dudley Earl of Warwick,” replied the young man, who had instantly re- 
cognized the powerful rival of the Seymours in Mrs. Clifford’s guest.” 

** And who is thy master?” said the crafty and ambitious noble; ‘¢ and who 
-art thou, young gentleman, who, even whilst acquainted with my name and 
rank, darest return me so uncourteous an answer ?” 

** Tam known as Eustace Arundel,” replied the youth, “ secretary to Lord 
‘Thomas Seymour of Sudley, Lord High Admiral of England.” 

“ Humph!” returned the nobleman, by no means satisfied by this unex- 
‘pected answer; ‘ vou are here then, doubtless, on some commission from my 
much-esteemed friend Lord Seymour?” 

‘¢ This is a question, my lord, to which I feel by no means bound to reply,” 
‘said Eustace calmly, but respectfully. ‘¢ Certain it is I had affairs with Mrs. 
“Clifford, which we could best settle alone; and I imagine your Lordship is not 
‘unacquainted with the nature of her ties to the Admiral.” 

* Peace fellow!” exclaimed Mrs. Clifford with renewed energy: ‘ there is 
no business between me and this varlet,” she added, turning towards Lord 
Warwick, “‘ which cannot be more speedily settled in your presence than your 
absence, my lord, false deceiver as he is.” 

** Nay, madam,” returned the earl, ‘‘ this passion is inconsistent with all 
-business. You were about to sign a paper when I entered; do not let my pre- 
sence interrupt you.” 

** Ay, to sign the compact of my disgrace,” rejoined the lady ; ‘ to sign away 
all that the economy of years had struggled to amass; nay more, my lord, the 
se which you advanced in furtherance of our designs.” 
=~ What power could compel you to such folly ?”” said the nobleman; ‘but I 
know not what to think. Are you beside yourself, to make use of such explicit 
Janguage in the presence of Lord Seymour’s servant ?” 

** Reserve were vain,” cried the lady; ‘ he is already acquainted with this, 
and ten times more. I know not by what means, but he is in possession of 
oat which betray the whole secrets of our machinations: a letter from 

awkins to myself, others of yet deeper importance, and . 

“ If that rascally valet has turned traitor,” answered the earl, ‘ he shall 
surely swing at Tyburn ere the world is three days older.” 

** Nay, I accuse no one, my lord,” said Mrs. Clifford, with increased per- 
turbation ; ‘‘ I have not the slightest suspicion of Ralph’s fidelity, 1 only know 
that this audacious minion has gained possession of our secret, and threatened 
but now, on my refusal to sign that paper, which is an acquittance for large sums 
T have been fool enough to lend him, to communicate the whole affair to the 
Admiral before night ; and then farewell to your lordship’s projects of ambition.” 

«© Ah, indeed ! is it thus?” said Lord Dudley, syllabling out his words in a 
slow and measured tone. “ And, for a full release from his debts, this youn 

ntleman is willing to bury his surreptitious knowledge in perpetual oblivion? 
{ not this the result I am to deduce from the scene I have interrupted ?” he 
added, turning inquiringly towards Arundel. 

“ Exactly, so, my lord,” was the secretary’s reply. 

*¢ And when on this plea you have accomplished your own purposes,” conti- 
nued the earl, sarcastically, “ your next step would be to sell your infor- 
mation for a second bounty to your turbulent master? You need not 
reply,” he continued, seeing Arundel was about to speak ; ‘it needs no words 
to give me assurance of your designs; but you have somewhat overshot 
the mark. A woman might have been weak enough to be made your tool ; 
but Dudley Earl of Warwick is not to thus fooled. You will find it necessary, 
I believe, sir, to deliver up your papers, whatever they may be, without com- 
promise before you leave this house, or make up your mind to be transferred to 
the Tower without delay, as an agent of those treasonous practives of your em- 
ployer and his associates, of which I am already in possession of sufficient proof 
to send you all to the scaffold.” 

Arundel was silent : he saw the dilemma into which he had thrown himself, 
and for a moment his resources and his audacity equally failed him. 





THE GOVERNESS. 


Looxine back through the vista of the past, we have an impres- 
sion that a certain degree of celebrity was obtained among the 
novel-readers of a bygone day by “The Balance of Comfort,” or 
(ran it not so?) “ Maid, Wife, and Widow.” But here our memory 
fails us: of the merits of the fiction, or of the condition towards 
which it was decided the greatest balance of comfort inclined, we 
have no distinct idea. We have not a doubt, however, that the 
daughter of that writer inherits the talents of her mother, and 





deserves to attain her celebrity ; unless, as Mitton fancied, she 
has fallen on too lateanage. The Governess, Or Politics in Private 
Life, possesses the merits and the faults of the bettermost didacti¢ 
novels of the elder time. It exhibits the results of pains and ob- 
servation of society; it fails in a knowledge of life.. The characters 
are seized with tact and touched with truth; a brief conversation 
on every-day subjects is naturally conducted: but in action the 
persons are not well developed or discriminated; and in attempt- 
ing aristocratical manners the failare is pretty well complete. En 
framing the story, more regard is had to poetical justice, or to’the 
moral which the writer intends to convey, than to worldly proba- 
bility ; and we are sometimes too much impressed with the notion 
of a dramatized homily, where we only looked for a picture of life. 
In fictions of this class, the execution is generally more laboured 
than happy, more equable than striking ; and the authors display 
ability and shrewdness, but never approach genius. As wholes, 
such works are mostly defective, but the parts are frequently ex- 
eellent. Their people rarely exhibit representatives of a class, 
yet we often acknowledge the truth of their likenesses. To sum 
up pithily, they contain the quintessence of commonplace, in 
manners, morals, and mind. 

The object of the novel which has led us to this retrospect, is to 
raise the character and show the utility of governesses, as well as 
to inculcate the importance of treating them, as the advertise- 
ments promise, “like one of the family,” especially among the 
higher circles, where the pupils are in bed “ before the company 
assembles in the drawing-room.” © Of course, with this purpose in 
view, a governess is the heroine of the tale; the characters aye 
mainly governesses, and people who employ them, or who are or 
have been subject to their rule; and although the incidents rarely 
have any thing to do with the school-room, yet they may be said 
to have had their remote origin in that sanctum sanctorum. For 
instance, the lady of the family in whom Gertrude, the heroine, 
is domiciled, is good-natured and amiable, but has been badly 
brought up bya French tutoress, and seems in danger of becoming 
wretched for life. Soon after Gertrude arrives at Elphinstone, 
its mistress is stimulated to fulfil her maternal, conjugal, religious, 
and domestic duties, through the exertions of a lady-like go- 
verness, treated like a lady. One of her sisters, with a more 
haughty disposition, engages a cheap and accommodating teaeher, 
who snubs and ruins the children. Another sister, Lady Frederick 
Howard—too idle, too silly, and too weak to trouble herself about 
any thing—takes a humble and pretty nursery-governess, who is 
naughty enough to elope with Lady Frederick’s husband. Besides 
which, there are one or two others of the profession who figure as 
actors in the scenes, and various discussions take place as to the 
proper mode of behaviour and treatment that should be adopted 
towards governesses. 

Apart from the main object, the book is not devoid of the mere 
novel entertainment which springs from love, or of that soberer 
kind of interest which arises from character and from dramatizing 
the morals of matrimony. Fictions, indeed, that expressly aim 
at inculcating philosophy, are generally heavy where most instruc- 
tive; and the one before us is not altogether an exception to the 
rule. Atthe same time, we are inclined to rate it higher asa 
tale than a treatise; especially as The Governess scarcely accom- 
plishes the end with which it was written. It is not when the 
heroine marries a baronet that we partake of the writer's fear lest 
this catastrophe should militate against her object by frightening 
aristocratic families from acting up to her maxims. But Ger- 
trude Walcot is a nonsuch—a person whom it is difficult to resist, 
and impossible todegradeor discompose. Hence the whole isin a 
measure a non sequitur. People may argue, furnish me a Ger- 
trude, and she shall be treated in obedience to Politics in Private 
Life. 

The character and style of the book have been indicated in our 
opening remarks; but they will, after all, be better understood 
by examples. Scenes we cannot take, but fragments will do as 
well to show the common truth of the author. They are new in 
manner at least. 

THE GOVERNESS. 

I see before me the pretty, interesting-looking girl, who, already seated at 
the table with five or more children, was the only individual of the party to 
whom none was introduced, to whom no sort of attention was paid beyond that 
of desiring her to ‘help Emma to the breast of the fowl,” or to see that 
* Julia ate more like a lady ;” and who, in the midst of the ravages committed 
on flesh and fowl, must have risen from her comfortless dinner hungry. This 
was the “ governess.” If we were staying in the house, and a quadrille was 
proposed, it was the ‘ governess” who was “sent for” to preside unrelieved at 
the piano, and who was dismissed at the conclusion of our amusement with 
the simple acknowledgment of ‘* that will do; thank you, Miss Duncombe. 

ELPHINSTONE HOUSE AND FAMILY. 

I do not imagine I am to attribute the elegance of my accommodations to 
any effort on the part of Mrs. Elphinstone, but simply to the fact, that at EI- 
phinstone every thing is elegant and commodious. It is true I dine at two 
o’clock ; but my table is well served, my wants attended to by well behaved ser- 
vants, and my little companions, though ignorant of their letters even, are 80 
perfectly well-bred, so scrupulou ly brought up, as never to sin against the 
forms of propriety in eating and drinking; from their cradles they have been 
desired to do every thing ‘ like ladies,” and they certainly have been obedient 
to this command. They are very lovely and interesting children; and are, 
think, beginning to reconcile themselves a little to the necessary foci, 

Mrs. Elphinstone I have only seen three times in as many weeks; but 


should like to see more of her, for I cannot help fancying she is not really the 
heartless fine lady she is represented. I can scarcely do justice to her beauty 
or her perfect elegance of person and manner. Mr. Elphinstone I have seen 
only once, and that at church. Religion appears to be practised here, crap 
it is right and proper, as a duty, not as a pleasure; in short, every thing 4 
Elphinstone is ctly correct. 
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OBSTINACY. 

There certainly is, paradoxical as if may appear, in some of the finest cha- 
racters of both sexes, a considerable degree of obstinacy. My readers will, I 
dare say, be inclined to dispute this assertion; but they have only to take a 
review of their acquaintance, and they will find it invariably the case, that the 
most admired amongst it are those in whom there is a great chase of this failing. 
It is miscalled firmness, because the other parts of the character are just what 
they skould be; as we call the hair of those we love auburn, although in an- 
other it would be decidedly red. Obstinacy was certainly the besetting sin of 
my heroine. 

WIVES AND HUSBANDS. 

Lady Lorimer was a bad, tiresome wife, on the plea of being a most devoted 
one; ‘but in fact because she had a mind miserably ill-regulated. She pro- 
nounced her plan of ‘‘ managing a husband ” the best plan in the world ; not 
having either candour enough or sense enough to see that she succeeded in 
esrrying her point, or, as she termed it, ‘‘ managing her husband,” not because 
the poor man liked the rod he kissed, but simply because he did like peace and 
quiet. But beware, ye Lady Lorimers! these lovers of peace and quiet, these 
managed husbands, are the very men to abuse their liberty, if once they get it. 
I would rather trust the man who roves where he will, and when he will, fear- 
less alike of his wife and her frowns, than one of those cooped-up men, who, 
like the canary, if once his cage-door be opened, flies off in the full enjoyment 
and in the full abuse of the liberty of which he has been so long deprived. A 
man isa tyrant from his very birth: he tyrannizes over his nurse, his sisters, 
his younger playmates, his mistress, and eventually over his wife; and wise is 
that woman who submits with a good grace to What in almost every instance 
is inevitable. There are, I believe, very few men, who may not, by a good 
wife, be made a comparatively good husband. 


LANGTON'S CAPTIVITY IN FRANCE. 


Wuitst pleasantly pursuing his voyage to the West Indies, in 
the spring of 1809, Mr. Laneton was engaged in admiring two 
men-of-war standing under easy sail. Being a passenger, their 
change of course and making sail at the sight of his vessel, gave 
him no distufbance; for he knew he should not be impressed ; 
and it was not until two shots threatened to hull them, and they 
were ordered under the lee of the headmost ship, that he and his 
comates discovered they were prisoners of war. After a most un- 
courteous reception and an unpleasant run, Mr. LAncron was 
landed at Cherbourg. Thence he was removed to Cambrai, and 
confined in the citadel. He was then despatched to Auxonne; 
whence, like a great many others, he took advantage of his parole 
to escape. After a variety of hardships and adventures, he 
reached South Beveland, an island at the mouth of the Scheldt ; 
where he was arrested as a spy. Having with some difficulty 
escaped death by proving that he was only a runaway mercantile 
prisoner on parole, he was committed to the sugar-loaf citadel of 
Bitche—a depét of punishment not far from Metz. At this place, 
with some three hundred more Englishmen confined for a like 
offence, he endured great inconveniences and many hardships; 
but not more, we must confess, than he might have been pre- 
pared for on the failure of his attempt. After a residence of a 
year and a half, he was permitted to reside at that resort of gay 
detenues Verdun, and again placed on parole. The approach of 
the Allied armies caused his removal far into the interior; whence 
he was released on the abdication of Napo.gon; and, passing 
through France whilst occupied by the Allies, he finally returned 
to England, by way of Dover. 

Whatever temporary interest once belonged to this subject, 
evaporated more than twenty years ago. Neither the nature nor 
circumstances of Mr. LANaron’s captivity were such as to imbue 
it with an enduring character; and he is not gifted with literary 
accomplishments to invest it with any adventitious charm. But, 
although literal and commonplace enough, and sometimes ex- 
panded into tediousness, the book is at least real. It contains 
pretty full accounts of the life of a prisoner of war; it marks, 
though slightly and dimly, the odd conjunction of characters that 
are found ina depét; and it indicates their behaviour and their 
modes of passing the time. We have, moreover, some sketches of 
the conduct of the French military under Naporon, a few slight 
hints of the conditions and feelings of the civilians towards him, 
and a tolerable picture of the inconveniences which even the most 
friendly invasion inflicts upon the objects of its friendship. On 
the whole, although the world might certainly have done without 
the detail of Mr. Laneron’s troubles, yet his volumes add some- 
thing to our stock of facts, and something to our knowledge of 
human nature ina peculiar condition. His opinions, and those 
of his French friends, are of less value. 

The most sustained section of the volumes is ungestionably the 
Rarrative of the author's attempted escape; which will faintly 
remind the reader of a similar adventure in Peter Simple: but 
the whole is too long, and the separate parts are rather too bald 
for quotation. Instead of it, we will take a few samples of a mis- 
cellaneous kind. 

COMPANY AT BITCHE. 

On the establishment of the depdt, it was of little importance as to the respec- 
tability of the party coming here—he was sure to be confounded with charac- 
ters of the worst description. Although intended that persons who had at- 
tempted to escape alone should be confined here, many were seen to arrive from 
the different depdts whom it had been impossible to keep under control. Of 
the entire number thus confined, two-thirds were composed of seamen, princi- 
Pally of the navy. When with (as they termed it) too much grog on board, 
rioting, drunkenness, and fighting, were carried on to an extent that a residence 
in these vaulted cellars was scarcely to be borne. No longer under restraint, 


the sailor seemed to consider he was on an equality with those whom, when at 
sea, he would not dare disobey. 

A strong spirit, denominated snique, extracted, as it was said, from potatoes, 
and generally used by the inhabitants, was exceedingly cheap—a tumbler glass 
costing but two sous; owing to this, particularly on the pay-days, scenes oc- 
= ‘d of which it would be in vain to give an adequate description. Sleep, 

nights together, could not be obtained. When the sailor arrived at Bitche, 






if he had the appearance of a boxer, his prowess was soon tried: there were 

several scientific pugilists among them, and fights of the most determined cha-- 

racter frequently took place in the souterrains. The larger one usually con- 

tained 140 to 160, and the smaller 80 to 100 persons; there were likewise ™ 

few confined in a vaulted cellar, which the prisoners denominated St. Giles, 
PRISONERS AT LARGE IN A WAR DISTRICT. 

During the morning, a party of cuirassiers, going likewise to Chalons, mixed! 
with us; owing to wm, they walked, ge hy horses; some even allowed 
our countrymen to mount in their stead. The first stage was to be Clermont, 
where we arrived at about three o’clock in the afternoon. The Mayor directly 
ordered each to move forward, alleging there were no billets, a detachment of 
cavalry having to be accommodated that night. This extension of the journey 
was not only excessively fatiguing, but fatal to many, as it afterwards appeared, 
who were aged and infirm, and likewise others having passed years in idleness 
at Verdun. There were some, although not at an advanced period of life, 
totally unfitted, owing to debility, to bear the fatigue of such a journey. It 
was not till long after dark that such as were able to proceed could find a rest- 
ing-place; this was at a small village ubout half way thence to St. Menehould. 
Even here, very few could be accommodated ; the greater part of the cottages 
being occupied by national guards and some chasseurs proceeding towards the 
army. Such as were not fortunate enough to meet with accommodation passed 
the night in a barn. The owner, a peasant, stood at the door to announce to 
each person arriving, that it was the only refuge to be obtained ; for which the 
sum of five sous was exacted from each visiter. Two lanterns, suspended from 
a beam, showed the inmates to amount to about one hundred: they were all 
English. A quantity of clean straw had been provided. The view of this 
place was really amusing: in one corner there were several English ladies; an 
officer’s lady and her three daughters were compelled to take refuge here, their 
carriage having broken down. The greatest decorum was observed and respect 
paid to our cou ‘rywomen on this extraordinary occasion. Parties continued 
to arrive durin, the night, reporting they had passed others scaxcely able 
to proceed. Notwithstanding the fatigue of the day’s march, few were able to 
obtain sleep. Of the coup d’eil which this barn afforded, I shall ever retain 
a recollection. The moment the knapsacks were, as it was termed, doffed, the 
remainder of the stores each had provided were spread out. Those who, owing 
to keenness of appetite and unquenchable thirst, were reduced to short allow- 
ance, participated with others differently situated. 

WORKING THE BERLIN AND MILAN DECREES. 

On passing Chalons, in 1810, on my way to Auxonne, I witnessed the carrying 
into effect of the Berlin and Milan decrees; which, it will be remembered, con- 
signed to the flames manufactured goods, whatever their description, if of Eng- 
lish origin and found within the territory of France. The exhibition was as 
amusing to my companions and myself as it was distressing to the French spec- 
tators, many of whom needed greatly the woollen goods destroyed on the occa= 
sion. In the centre of the Grande Place a large fire was made of wood. Tlie: 
whole were brought in a wagon under escort of a party of gens d’armes: the: 
authorities attended to see they were completely destroyed. The greater part 
were coarse blue cloths, with some frieze goods, and an inconsiderable quantity 
of the coarser description of shirting. The pieces were separately thrown on 
the pile; and as the flames issued, the common expression of ‘* Oh, mon Dieu {” 
was heard from the bystanders. 


COINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO BRITAIN. 


To the Roman antiquary or historian the value and importance of 
coins cannot be overrated. As Mr. AkERMAN elegantly remarks, 

“‘ With a foresight which has seldom been evinced by modern nations, the 
Romans celebrated those deeds which have been the admiration of succeeding 
ages, in a manner peculiarly their own. Time and accident might destroy 
temples and statues, upon which the genius and skill of the architect and the 
sculptor had been lavished, but their coins were calculated to perpetuate their 
fame to the remotest times. The triumphal arch, defaced and overthrown, 
exhibits but disjointed portions of its once high-sounding inscription; but 
numerous coins remain uninjured, bearing the sententious legends—1vDAEA* 
CAPTA — VICTORIAE * BRITTANNICAE— AEGYPTO‘CAPTA, and a multitude 
of others of almost equal interest. ‘If all our historians were lost to us,’ 
says Gibbon, ‘medals and inscriptions would alone record the travels of 
Hadrian.’ The coins of the Romans were, in fact, their gazettes, which 
were published in the most distant provinces; and they are at this day disco- 
vered in remote regions, where our own records have, in all probability, never 
reached. Did they obtain a victory or reduce a province, coins were issued in 
vast numbers, upon which the vanquished were depicted with their characte- 
ristic arms and costume. Did the Emperor visit the province as pacificator, 
coins appeared, upon which he was represented in a civil habit, raising up the 

rostrate female who represents the country which had won the imperial favour. 
The remission of taxes, the raising of temples te their deities, and publie build- 
ings for the ri the forming of public ways, the celebration of games and 
sacrifices, and the records of traditions when Rome herself was young, are all 
found in infinite variety on the coins of that once mighty empire.” 

The object of Mr. AKERMAN’s useful little manual is to present, 
in a classified and connected series, such of these condensed. ga- 
zettes as were struck to commemorate the public events occurring 
in Britain during the time it continued to be a Roman. province; 
commencing with the coins struck upon the invasion by “ the 
most stupid ” of the Emperors, CLauntus, and closing with those 
of the cruel Constantine and his family. The plan of the 
author is fully to describe each medal, and to mark any peculi- 
arities attending it; a fac-simile is almost always given, engraved 
with spirit and character; the event to whieh it refers is men- 
tioned at a length sufficient to convey information, and sometimes 
told with a circumstantiality and eloquence which impart to it an 
historical interest. Besides this, the volume contains some curious 
particulars concerning the forgeries of the Roman coiners, and 
brief critical remarks on various uumismatic points. In short, 
Coins of the Romans will be found not without interest to the 
general reader, and indispensable to the amateur or the student. 


ANDERSON’S PRACTICAL MERCANTILE 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Potire Letter-writers, as every one knows, are numerous enough: 
it was reserved for Mr. ANDERSON and the present age to infuse 
the essence of CHESTERFIELD into a letter of business, and give 
it to the world in Practical Mercantile Correspondence: thus 
teaching youth a ready way to lament the loss of a paitner with 





propriety, yet to assure the correspondent in the next period that 
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the firm has the satisfaction to announce that his place is already 
supplied, and delicately to intimate the nothingness of individual 
man, by observing that business will be conducted as heretofore 
and no inconvenience follow the lamented’s removal. From the 
same soutce he may learn how to solicit ‘‘ favours ” without com- 
promising his mercantile dignity; how to demand a reference 
plainly but not bluntly ; in what way to insinuate discreetly that 
a brother isa rogue; or to obtain in writing a repetition of a verbal 
order. From Mr, AnpeErson’s precedents, too, he may acquire 
the knack of introducing his mercantile friend in the most pres- 
singly insinuating way ; whether the object be only to show him 
the trading lions of a place, or to put him in the way of its routine 
business, to solicit customers in his favour, to hint that the in- 
troducee may become a customer himself, or to authorize his 
raising the needful. Besides all these matters of universal in- 
terest, there are numerous others of a more limited but not less 
necessary kind, relating to charters,,consignments, insurances, 
exchanges, joint speculations, seizures by the Customhouse, and 
a variety of points constantly springing up in mercantile affairs, 
in yg to several precedents for formal documents in an ap- 
ndix. 
We know it to be the opinion of certain critics, that all arts 
of letter-writing are useless: and if they speak of high or ori- 
ginal excellence, such a decision is doubtless true. To become 
a mercantile Ciczro or Pxriny junior, requires a thorough 
knowledge of the matter on which we are to write, and a perfect 
mastery of the language we are writing; citber of which accom- 
plishments it is useless to look for in corresponding clerks, let 
alone merchants’ apprentices, for whom this volume is intended. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that the canon in question has 
arisen from the general character of Secretary’s Assistants; which 
have evidently been composed by persons who have never written 
any thing in their lives excepting themes. This is not the ease 
with Mr. AnpERson. His collection has, judiciously, been se- 
lected from actual letters of business: with the alteration of names 
and dates they narrate actual transactions ; and although their 
possession will no more enable the tyro to equal their happy ro- 
‘tundity of style and delicate directness of aim, than the possession 
of the J/iad will enable one to compose an epic, yet they will show 
how men of the world really write, give him a series of exem- 
plars for the skeletons of things, and help him in filling them up. 
The critical and illustrative notes of the editor will also be found 
useful. In addition, we may tender our modicum of advice to 
reject all epithetic adjectives and passages of particular empresse- 
meni, where consignments, for instance, have fetched less than 
was expected, or something like running has been brought toa 
stand. Do not let it be supposed that we object to the original 
assages, or that we would chill the warmth of the civil Sevianegs. 
ut an imitation of the finer beauties is always dangerous. In the 
words of Junius, “ to snatch a grace,” is an exception, not a rule. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 

Tue art of good breeding consists in being at ease yourself, and 
putting others so too: its object is to produce that state of equable 
pleasure in society which is defined to be the absence of pain. Not 
only rudeness, therefore, but awkwardness and inadvertence, are 
to be avoided. Even the shafts of wit that are let fly should be 
so fine and polished, that, like the needles used in the operation 
of acupuncturation, they inflict no pain though they stick deep. 
Nay, the expression of enjoyment even is tempered by the serene 
atmosphere of good society. No rules, be they ever so minute, 
can teach this science of habit; it is to be acquired by experience 
only. The true gentleman, however, is not an artificial creature, 
or confined to the world of fashion: inherent vulgarity is not to 
be eradicated; it will be visible through the film of affectation, as 
natural gentility is through the weeds of rusticity. But the con- 
straining check of good-breeding ‘is not more essential to the 
eoarse-natured and low-minded than self-possession and ease are 
to the sensible and sensitive; and in so far as a knowledge of the 
modes and usages.of society, and the conventional rules by which 
the polite world agree to be governed in minor and ceremonial 
matters, can contribute to put people at their ease, the small 
volume which has given rise to these remarks will be found 
useful. 

Hints on Etiquette is no catchpenny compilation, but a 
popular abstract of the code of ceremony; which, like the com- 
mon law of the land, though not written, is well understood, 
The circle of select society is every day widening for the admis- 
sion of candidates resting their claims on wealth or talent only; 
and among them are many to whom such a mute master of the 
ceremonies will be useful. Our gentleman usher has none of the 
footman airs of the silver-fork school of breeding; nor is he con- 
tent with enumerating rules—he gives the rationale of each. For 
instance, a person uninformed on such points will be instructed in 
the received laws of introduction, recognition, and precedence, &c. 
What is more, he will be reminded that the spirit of true gentility 
is unselfishness. 


THE RELIQUES OF FATHER PROUT. 


Tue papers composing the olla podrida of these volumes origi- 
nally appeared in Fraser’s Magazine. The framework in which 
they are set displays no peculiar novelty or felicity; yet is well 
enough adapted to the purposes of a periodical, as it admits of 
great variety. The idea of the scheme is essentially similar to the 
“Noctes " of Blackwood, although it differs considerably in form, 





and the imitation is far from servile. The principal subject is cri- 
ticism and foreign lyrics—the Songs of France and Italy, with 
spirited translations, occupying above half of the book: a good 
part of the remainder contains curious diseussions on quaint 
matters, and the rest is eked ont with miscellanies. The au- 
thor possesses great fluency, some vigour, some fancy, and occa- 
sionally reaches a florid kind of eloquence; he is moreover a 
person of extensive acquirements and learning, which he takes a 
pride in displaying, according to honest Dogberry’s direction— 
‘and for your reading and writing, let that appear when there 
is no need of such vanity.” The papers, however, are disfigured by 
many defects ; and were so obviously written for a magazine, that 
they should have been carefully revised and very freely pruned 
before reprinting. They have more than the occasional coarseness 
of Blackwood, without the genius which redeems it; they are dashed. 
by personal attacks, which have little of point or humour to recom~ 
mend them; the temporary allusions, that might please a cere 
tain kind of readers when the subjects were fresh, have been 
unable to retain their interest even fora few months; the writer 
continually “ thrusts his person full into your face ;” and, which 
is worst of all, he is so discursive and diffusive, the collocation of 
subjects is so disorderly, and the matter bears so small a propor- 
tion to the language, that—except in the poetry—the reader, like a 
proprietor of barren mines, is often tempted to exclaim that the 
gold is not worth the cost of extracting it. 

Perhaps, after all, we have been criticizing what was not consi- 
dered by its publisher the most striking feature of his volumes. 
From the name of the artist standing in juxtaposition with 
that of the supposed editor, and from the numercus specimens of 
his pencil so profusely distributed through the book, it is proba- 
ble that Mr. Fraser thinks the plates as attractive as the letter- 
press: and so they are. The sketches, illustrative of the different 
subjects alluded to, are spirited, characteristic, and graphic, with 
touches of humour, joyousness, or fancy, as the case may be. 


ON THE DEATHS OF SOME EMINENT MODERN 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


An elegant little tract on this subject, which has found its way 
to us, is quite a puzzle. It has neither titlepage nor author's 
name; and its publisher—the King of Bibliopoles—only appears 
on the wrapper. As it commences “ Gentlemen,” it looks like a 
discourse ; but we are left in doubt as to all the essential facts of 
an oration—the time when, the place where, and the persons te 
whom it was delivered. All this is strange; in this age of dilu- 
tion its brevity is stranger still. Only 28 small pages; when, by 
a little management, the subject, in the hands of a master, might 
have been spun to 280—the last figure being a type of the addi- 
tional value expansion had given it. The subject prevents us 
from fancying it a torso—“the fragment of an earlier world; ” 
but we have a shtewd guess that it comes from as remote 
a place, viz. the great world. Every thing save its drab wrapper, 
which is the publisher’s affair, smacks of the court. Its matter 
is so ordered that he who runs may read. Its opinions, whilst 
they can offend nobody, will please all, but strike none. Its man- 
ner is the perfection of propriety, with a subdued polish not seen 
but felt,—although we vulgarians would occasionally prefer a little 
more of energy and force. Altogether it reminds us of Mr. Tom- 
KINs's description of the conversation of the Aristocracy—delight- 
ful to hear, but leaving no impression behind it. 

The title tells the subject. The philosophers whose deaths are 
discussed are seven in number,—Bacon, Boyrir, Newron, 
Locke, Appison, Sir WiLL1Am Jones, and Dr. Jonnson. The 
writer, unlike Macbeth’s doctor, appears fitted to shine either as a 
divine or a physician. He first of all describes the mortal disorder, 
and then treats of the patient’s state of mind; endeavouring to 
impress upon his medical audience—if physicians they were—the 
importance of Christianity to a good ending ; and insinuating that 
they ought to profit by their deathbed opportunities to confirm 
faith, as he himself has done. We have said how gracefully all 
this is managed; yet the mixture of the two subjects has some- 
what detracted from the completeness of either. Neither the 
physic nor the divinity is full and satisfying. The author’s notion 
seems to be—touch, and go. Yethe scarcely touches the essentials, 
whilst he never descends to commonplace. Perhaps, general and 
gentlemanly is the true characteristic of the address. 





FINE ARTS. 
DESIGNS FOR THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES. 

Tue architects, tired of waiting for the designs for which premiums 
have been awarded, have opened their exhibition of the rejected ones 5 
but until the accepted plans are added, it will possess but small attrac- 
tion for the public at large. The absence of Mr. Barry’s design, 
indeed, reminds us of the play of Hamlet with the principal character 
omitted. Mr. Barry’s plans may be required for the purpose of pre- 
periog the estimate, but there seems no sufficient reason for with- 
olding the others; and a duplicate copy of his might almost have 
been made by this time. Of course the exhibition of the successful 

designs is only delayed, not withheld. : 
Seventy-eight sets of designs are arranged in five rooms on the prin- 
cipal floor of the east wing of the New National Gallery, with the 
names of the architects over each. So far as they enable us to form 
an opinion, we should say that the judgment of the Commissioners 
will be confirmed by the public voice. Speaking for ourselves, there 
is no one of the seventy-eight that we should particularly desire to see 
carried into effect, and many we should be very sorry to see erected. 
Generally speaking, they do credit to the ingenuity rather than the: 
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invention of the architects. The principal defect in them strikes us 
to be a want of appropriate character. ff the object with which they 
were designed were unknown, we question if a stranger would be able to 
say for what purpose such edifices were intended. This, however, is a 
good deal the fault of the style selected, which is not peculiarly well 
adapted for a Senate-house. Instead of noble domes, which might 
have formed fitting roofs to the two chambers, we have turrets and 
spires of no use but as ornaments. In the mass of the designs the 
ecclesiastical character prevails. For example, one appears as if 
intended for a vast cathedral, another for a monastery, a third for a 
college, a fourth for a castle, a fifth for a royal palace, a sixth fora 
country residence. Here may be seen a pile of buildings consisting 
of an aggregation of churches or chapels,—here one looking like a 
range of Indian temples, and there another composed of a series of 
Westminster Halls. One looks like a fantastic dream, another re- 
sembles a stupendous toy. Some are monotonous with repetition, 
others too broken and irregular; heaviness and gloom characterize 
some, excessive lightness others. There are examples too of the 
extreme of plainness and redundancy of decoration. In severala want 
of repose is evident: many are deficient in grandeur, and not a few in 
elegance. We do not see in any one that combination of unity of 
design, beauty of proportion, harmony of parts, variety and richness 
of detail, and grandeur of effect, with the first requisite—appropriate 
character ; and this combination we look for in an edifice of such mag- 
nitude and importance. 

It is not to be inferred from this that there is nothing to admire— 
far from it. Viewed apart from the objects of the building, there are 
several beautiful and magnificent structures; and there are few in 
which some portions will not be found admirable for elegance of de- 
sign or richness of detail; while the boldness or novelty of some will 
excite astonishment at least. In short, there is much to interest the 
man of taste as well as the architect. 

Such is the impression made upon us by a sight of this exhibition. 
We have been content to give merely a general opinion of it, for to 
enter into detailed criticism of individual designs would require a whole 
Spectator. We have purposely avoided, therefore, instancing any one 
in particular. ‘The successful designs, and especially the one to be 
carried into effect, will challenge more minute attention. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK STREET. 


Ovr second visit to this exhibition, while it confirmed the impression 
left by the first as to the fewness of its prominent attractions, made 
us more intimately acquainted with its numerous minor excellencies. 
Notwithstanding that the interest and character of an exhibition are 
materially lessened by a deficiency of subject pictures, successful repre- 
sentations of objects afford considerable pleasure, which if not of the 
highest kind, is generally most free from alloy. 

Haypon’s pictures, in proportion as they excite attention, provoke 
criticism. ‘ Christ Raising the Widow’s Son” (149), has the appear- 
ance of a proceession stayed for the performance of some ordinary 
ceremonial rite: the widow embracing her son looks as if she were 
mourning over him, and the eyes of the dead-alive glare like a maniac’s ; 
the face of Christ is feeble in character and insipid in expression, and 
his form is strangely migproportioned. The black man seated on the 
foreground is admirably painted; but what does he there? We may 
suppose him to be one of the bearers of the bier, but as regards the 
event he is “to let.” ‘ The Discovery of Achilles disguised in girl’s 
clothes, by Diomed and Ulysses” (221), is more naturally and vividly 
imagined ; and the attitude of Achilles conveys the idea of a young 
warrior in the pride of youth, impatient of his woman’s disguise, and 
burning with ardour for the fight when he sees the arms. ‘The looks 
and action of Diomed and Ulysses are also dramatic; but their heads 
and that of Achilles are not of the noblest heroic character. Surely 
the body of Achilles is too long; the shield he grasps, too, is more 
ponderous than elegant. The confusion of the women is elaborately 
but not felicitously represented. There are some fine bits of drawing 
in both pictures, but the manner of painting is heavy and unpleasing. 
Haypon slfould repaint his Falstaff (287), which is a stroke of genius; 
he might then add a beardto complete his portrait of the “ old white- 
bearded Satan,” and make the Prince less like acourier. Bardolph 
smothering a laugh with his hand, over which his nose glows like a 
live coal, is capital. Haypown also exhibits a little caricatura sketch 
of John Bull at Breakfast (438)—a plethora of beef. 

Hurtstone’s “ Peasant Girl of Frescati” (185), and “ Peasant 
Boys of the Abruzzi Mountains” (205), reflect the ease, frankne:s, 
aud careless gayety of Italy, and the dirt as well as the picturesque cos- 
tume of the peasants. If this artist paints muddy fiesh to imitate 
Muritto, he is doubly in error, for he follows neither the Spanish 
painter nor nature. In these peasants it is in keeping; but why should 
not “ Pipino, the Roman boy, as Eros” (314), have clear skin, to 
match his bright eyes? This is a gracefully-natural figure, with a 
Guipo-like air. What a charming little picture too is this of a “ Girl 
and Dog” (256); it has a Reynoxps look about it. With so healthy 
and pleasing a perception of nature as HurtsTone has, we regret the 
more his slovenly manner of painting. His portraits of two young 
ladies (340)—short ones, by the way—are painted with much more clear- 
ness and force; and in his whole-length portrait of Lady Goodricke 
(51), the complexion is fair; the lady’s husband, Sir Francis Good- 
ricke (125), is no more bronzed than becomes a sportsman. These 
two pictures are of sterling excellence. 

Cuint’s portrait of the Earl of Egremont, with his Granddaughter 
at his knee (77), is an unaffected and agreeable picture, but smooth 
and tame, which lessens the vigour of character in the countenance of 
this venerable nobleman and munificent patron of artists. Above it, 
too high to be seen to good advantage, is an admirable portrait of a 
Lady (76), with a very pleasing expression, painted with clearness and 
in arich tone of colour, by S. LAURENCE, a young artist who bids fair to 
do honour to his name. Civenais’s portrait of Nollekens the sculptor 
(137)—apparently one of his early works—we much prefer to his recent 
likenesses, which have a commonplace, vulgar look, as if the painter 
saw no deeper than the surface of the character, and was content to 
portray the most obvious features of the face ; they are painted also 
in a tea-tray style. Hotmes’s full-length portrait of a Lady (106), has 
merit that promises better things in future. 





Among the portrait-paintresses, Mrs. CARPENTER, as usual, takes the 


lead; vide 216; and Mrs. Pearson, as if by prescriptive right, im- 
mortalizes Sheriffs Salomons and Lainson—Raphael has been immor- 
talized in a far less enviable manner. Mrs. James RopeRTson (must 
we say it?) does not improve in the colour and texture of the flesh 
tints of her portraits, which are otherwise clever,—vide 28 and 144. 
Mrs. GoopMan (late Miss SacaMan) has painted an admirable like- 
ness of a sister artist, Miss Fanny Corbaux (12). Miss F. Cor- 
BAUX herself exhibits a very delightful study of Children (308), and a 
group of two lovely Girls planning ‘une espiéglerie ” (324): both are 
painted with a clear freshness that denotes practised skill in the execu- 
tive part, and vivid perception of character and expression. BoapEn’s 
‘* Pastorella ” (38) is not quite innocent enough to become her name; 
his “ Spring ” (326), though slightly painted, and as cool as the other 
is hot, is very aérial and nymph-like. Wyarr exhibits one of his 
clever studies of female character, “* La Solitaire” (194); in which, 
however, the drapery is a little too conspicuous, and the flesh too ivory- 
like. Close to it is a boldly-painted female head, “ Ellen” (195), by 
CLAXxTon—a name that is new to us. Inskirp does not exhibit here 
as he was wont. MippLeton, whose sweet portrait of Miss Mor- 
daunt (104), we noticed last week—is a living resemblance, witha 
speaking expression of mouth and eyes—has also a forcibly-painted 
portrait of a child, called “* Morning” (161); and CuatriELp, whose 
excellent portrait of Dr. Epps (15), we also noticed—and it deserves 
mention for the clearness and power of the painting as well as its charac 
teristic expression—also exhibits a spirited study of a little boy at play 
(241). Joy’s portrait of Mrs. Honey (234), is more like ber in man- 
ner than in feature: the dress is clearly but crudely painted. Buss’s 
portrait of Robert Graves the engraver, appears strikingly individual. 
His theatrical portraits of Mrs. Nisbet as Zarah (463), and a Mr, 
Rogers (218), are among the best of their class, ELLERBY’s portrait 
of Gibson the sculptor (411), we have surely seen before: it looks 
as if it were a strong resemblance. Among portraits should also rank 
“A Musician of Calabria” (378), by Poote; ‘‘ Uncle Bowling” 
(420)—a characteristic and highly-wrought study of an old ry iy 
STEADMAN; “A Greenwich Pensioner” (313), by Pippinc; and 
“ Smuggler Resting” (355), by Parker. The ‘“ Smuggler Looking~ 
out ” (395), also by Parker, is a bold attempt to bring a figure out 9, 
the picture: the fellow absolutely leans over the edge of the frame, and 
looks so alarming with his pistol that one hardly feels safe. We don’t 
like these tricks of art, however, even when successful: the end of 
painting is not illusion. Let us turn to “ The Oyster-woman ” (449), 
by the same artist; between which and the ‘“* Home-brewed” (113), 
by Pippinc, we may make a relishing pictorial luncheon. ‘* The Calf 
Disturbed,” when going to drink, by a duck maternally anxious for the 
safety of her brood (356), also by Pipp1NG, is ludicrously true, even 
to the tip of the agitated tail. ‘* The Drum-head Court-martial” 
(348), a delinquent cat tied to a spade, and about to undergo the 
punishment awarded for the killing of a canary, having been tried by 
an Uncle Toby of an old soldier, with a Corporal Trim for his play- 
fellow, is one of Buss’s broad comic extravaganzas ; and ‘¢‘ The ——! ” 
(337), an old bachelor and his maid-servant frightened out of their 
wits by a wig dressed in a sheet, with a phosphorus face and a stag’s 
head, is another: it is impossible to help laughing, so they serve the 
object. Farrrer’s drolleries are too hard and forced: his ‘“* Master 
Bowling” (245), is a repetition of his pictures of urchins playing at 
soldiers ; and the servant reading the letter over the lady’s shoulder, in 
464, is merely making an ugly face. Let us now turn from gay to 
grave. ‘ The Wife” (54), by Prenris—a wife watching by the sick 
bed of her sleeping husband—is a touch of domestic pathos, literal in 
conception, minute in execution, and feeble in expression; yet it has 
its effect by the force of verisimilitude: “ The Daughter” (42), isa 
companion-picture of a young woman reading to her aged parents; but 
the painting is more meagre and the subject has less of interest than 
the other. ‘ The Young Mother” (450), by Miss Kearstey, is a 
very pleasing picture of the domestic class. ‘* The Nabob’s Daughter” 
(523), by Fisk, is a scene of modern elegance and splendour cleverly 
painted in the “still life” style; of which (79) “A Painter’s Studio,” 
by R. T. Lonspate, is a good specimen. 

As there are so few subject-pictures in this exhibition, those of 
higher pretensions among them ought not to be passed unnoticed, even 
though they are not quite successful. ‘* Newton Discovering the Loss of 
his Papers” (316), by GoBLET, is a creditable attempt to delineate the 
well-known anecdote of Sir Isaac NEwTon coming into his study from 
chapel, and finding that a manuscript treatise on light and colours, 
which had cost him twenty years’ labour, was accidentally burnt by a 
spark from a candle that he had left burning; but it is not a subject 
for a picture. “‘ Charlesthe First Returning from his Trial ” (425), by 
L. B. Apams, is too feeble for history painting. ‘‘ The Revenge” 
(240), by Etmore, is a murder in Venice represented something after 
the manner of Hersert; but though cleverly drawn, it wants dramatic 
force, and the painting is slight and dirty; it exhibits talent, however. 
We point out Mr. Dawe’s scene of a Wreck (204), as a specimen of 
the vulgar melodramatic style of painting; the representation of horror 
and suffering is made ludicrous. 


LANDSCAPE. 


Pyve here takes the lead: his views of Windsor (276 and 394), are 
admirable for purity of tone, clearness of local colour, and brightness of 
atmospheric effect, and they are also elegant in composition. We pre« 
fer 276, not only because it has some cattle introduced, which are ex- 
quisitely painted by Sipnry Coorer, but for the sunny glow of the 
sky and the sparkling freshness of the grass and trees. It is a lovely 
effect of bright sunny morning; as the other (394), is of cool gray. 
The handling in the distant castle is perhaps too evident ; though, being 
slight, it does not lessen the effect of distance. Cooprr’s landsca 
with cattle, “* Bingley Gate, Canterbury ” (381), is most masterly, as far 
as the cattle are concerned; but the green landscape is too cold and 
heavy for the warm tone of colour of the animals. 

CHAMBERS’s marine pictures leave us nothing to wish for; they must 
be equally satisfactory to the artist and the sailor. ‘ Swansea Har- 
bour” (211), is the most finished and elegant; but the vivid truth of 
the representation, and the masterly facility of the handling, are 
equally admirable in the rest: “ Queenborough” (387), “ Greenwich" 
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(455), “ Shipping aftera heavy storm ” (459)—though this is too black, 
and wants air—and another of “‘ Swansea Harbour” (506). Wutson’s 
sea-pieces want vigour and variety ; vide 27 and 58: he should look 
more at nature and less at the Dutch pictures. 

TENNANT has greatly improved in his landscapes ; which are more 
freely and forcibly painted than before, and with equal vividness and 
freshness. His two views near St. Omer (207 and 225), are very sunny 
and bright ; in 347, ‘* Distant view of Cassel,” he is somewhat hard ; 
the effect of sunlight at evening in 513 is beautifully represented; and 
the “ River scene ” (180), is pure and silvery, like Cattcorr. The 
thin, meagre, hard style of his pictures last year has been imitated too 
successfully by ALFRED CiInT in his two views of Dover (17 and 210). 
ALLEN, too, has made an adyance: his ‘ Italian Landscape ” (107), is 
bright and sparkling with sunlight, and is a charming picture, elegant yet 
natural ; the trees are rather hard, however. “* The Water-mill’’ (152), 
isa very pretty rural scene. Suayer has likewise greatly improved in 
distinctness and the out-door look of nature; though we still desire 
more daylight in his pictures, and his touch of foliage is solid and 
mannered. He not only gives the scenery but the people, which gives 
a living interest to his pictures. The children with their mothers 
before his “ Cottages at Clovelly ” (118), ‘“* The Water-carriers ” (143), 
and the group before the “* Fisherman’s Cottage ” (468), are very charac- 
teristic and cleverly painted. Creswick does not quite come up to our 
expectations this season : his painting is too slight and loose; but there 
is a richness and freedom in the pencilling of the foliage and a pearly 
tone in the sky and distance, and a look of nature in all; vide ‘‘ Bardon 
Tower” (202), and * Aiklow” (519). Starx is very Dutch and 
petite, but truthful in his imitations of nature: the trees in his ‘ Grove 
scene” (172), and “ Near Hastings” (199), are hard, but the minute 
fidelity of the resembance will be recognized. So in the view on 
“ Cromer Beach” (541), the meagre literal style seems to add to the 
local verisimilitude. Linron’s lake-scenes are all element ; the build- 
ings and ground are unsubstantial ; vide 37 and 330. 

A. Priest exhibits three pictures,—a green landscape with water, 
“ Water-mill at Reading” (1); asilvery gray “‘ Beach Scene” (6) ; and 
a Thames fishing-boat (416),—which evince a nice feeling for nature, 
and varied executive powers. Rocrersis still hard and petite in his land. 
scapes ; vide 181 ; and Warts heavy and loose in his painting ; vide 18 and 
280; there is so much of truth in both their landscapes that we wish 
they would improve. We can only enumerate the following pic- 
tures, which have each some striking imitation of natural aspects 
to recommend them: ‘“ Old Draining-mill, near Langley, Norfolk” 

190), H. Brarcut—a powerful effect of evening twilight; ‘‘In the 

hepherds’ Fields, Hampstead” (16), L. J. Woop—only too darkly- 
coloured for daylight; ‘Near Loch Katrine” (7), Miss NasMyYTH ; 
“ Dolbadern Castle” (200), C. R. Srantey; “ Sandown Bay ” (175); 
and other equally truthful though mannered landscapes, by A. VicKERs ; 
“Cattle and Figures” (460), J. Deanman—a Cuyp-like picture ; 
“ Landscape, with Bathers” (527); O’Connor—fresh and cool; 
* Recollections of a Scene in St. James’s Park "—skaters, &c. (208), 
J. B. Pyne; “ River Scene—Moonlight ” (260), E. CutLp—E—a pow- 
erful piece of truth; “ Sunset” (215), by J. Brennan—had the re- 
flection of the light in the water and the shadow on the field been as 
perfectly true as the lurid clouds, this would have been‘a marvel of art; 
* A brisk Gale” (454), G. W. BurLanp; “ Twilight” (39), T. W. 
Dacnatt. Some others, by Barnarp, M‘Ian, T. Witson, J. 
Witson junior, Porrs, and Parker, have merit, but our space pre- 
cludes the mention of them individually. There are also two of 
Roserts's masterly architectural pictures (217 and 252),—a clever 
view of Duke Humphrey's tomb in St. Alban'’s Abbey (203), by H. 
Hawkins ; and a lively but literal representation of ‘* The Pope giving 
his Benediction at Rome on Easter Monday,” by AcLio (388). R. B. 
Davis exhibits several capital hunting scenes and portraits of horses 
and riders, that are sure to meet the eye ; there is also one similar scene 
by Ferverey. Davis's portraits of horses are equal to any, excepting 
only LanDsEER’s ; vide 136 and 336. Portrait of Master Chimpanzee 
(295), by WaTEernovuse Hawkrns, will be regarded with a melancholy 
interest, since this darling of the ladies is, though not dead, in a dan- 
gerous state of fever. ‘Natives of the Black Forest” (530)—a 
couple of wild-boars, by Zerrer—are, we doubt not, faithful portraits. 

Warter-Cotour Room. 

The water-colour paintings and drawings are very attractive. The 
principal landscapes are ‘* Lago di Garda,” a lovely scene, with glowing 
colour, by D. FowLER—only the second picture exhibited by this young 
artist, but sufficient to stamp him a rising genius of a high order. 
“The Massoco” (753)—a mountainous scene of striking character, 
and “ Sepulchral Remains on the Via Appia,” (853)—a very interest- 
ing view over the Campagna of Rome, by R. L. Gate, a fellow stu- 
dent of FowLER—both powerful pictures, the last especially. ‘* Como” 
(616), and “ Arona, Lago Maggiore” (782), by G. Bannarp—bright 
and aérial, but hard and deficient in keeping. These three young 
artists are all pupils of Harpinc. ‘Sunset on the Coast” (577), 
“ River Scene” (630), and “ Park Scene” (840), are slight but vividly 
natural scenes by Puiturs. ‘ Windsor Castle” (816), by J. W. 
ALLEN, is beautifully fresh and aérial. 

“ The Arrest of Lord Hastings at the Council, by order of the 
Duke of Gloucester” (642), by J. Gitsert; ‘ The Minstrel” 

583), by J. TENNIEL junior ; and a Knight (636), by H. Corzoutp, 

splay promising talent. A picture by Miss SeTcHEL, representing 
the effects of music on a grief-worn spirit (625), is powerfully painted, 
and has fine expression. Some studies of Children by Miss Louisa 
CorBavx (834), are admirable for forcible execution and sweet infan- 
tine character. ‘“ Dolce far niente” (600), and “ Bryony” (822), 
are charmingly natural pictures of girlhood, by Miss Lucy Apams. 
Mrs, Harrison’s Fruit piece (848), and ‘* Wild Flowers” (618), are 
admirable for truth. 

Among the miniatures, those by Trpzy, Dunnam, Room, Preston, 
and Cotten, struck us most. Trpey's likeness of Ellen Tree (736), 
is excellent both as a painting and a resemblance. Miss E. Comse’s 
sketches are remarkable for that best quality in a likeness, expression ; 
vide 698 and 727. E. Corsovtp’s portraits are bold and clever, but 
@ little hard and mannered. 


The Sculpture-room contains some gocd busts, but nothing very 
e. 





CHALON’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ITALIAN OPERA, 1835. 


Wuen Der Freischutz was the rage, one of the band, named Gear, 
who has a talent for seizing likenesses, made sketches in the or- 
chestra of Tom Cooke as Adolphe, and Charles Horn as Caspars 
He lithographed them; and being ludicrously like, as we say, they 
sold by hundreds. What Gear did by Cooke and Horn, ALrrep 
Caton has done by the principal performers at the Italian Opera. 
There is this difference between the artists, however,— Gear is a self 
taught sketcher, and lithographed his portraits himself; whereas 
Cuaton is a fashionable painter, and a Royal Academician, and has 
employed Lane to lithograph his sketches. We are sorry we cannot 
say that the difference between the two productions is at all commen- 
surate with the superior rank, reputation, and advantages possessed by 
Cnaton. They certainly will not increase bis fame; and we suspect 
he will himself wish these ‘* Recollections” were consigned to obli- 
vion. ALFRED CHALON is a mannerist, and his style is affected to a 
fantastic degree ; but there is an elegance, artificial though it be, in all 
that he does ; and his worst productions—which these certainly are— 
occasionally display the accomplished artist, if it be only in manner. 
The sketches of Rubini and Tamburini in J Puritani are the best 
of the series: the resemblances in face, figure, attitude, air, and cos- 
tume, are capital—ludicrously like: some of the others are as lu- 
dicrously unlike. He has not been successful in catching either 
the features or the expression of Grisi. As Desdemona, playing 
on the harp and singing, she is made to look like a school-girk 
affecting the heroine. As Anna Bolena, she resembles a shrew in 
a passion: her dress, too, is empty, and appears as if propped om 
a pole with an arm hanging out of one sleeve. As Elvira, 
her expression of eager and anxious listening is not felicitously given. 
And then what a figure Lablache is made! there is a general resem~ 
blance to him; but if ever there were an unconscious caricature, this is 
one. In this character Lablache looked like one of VaNDYKE’s por- 
traits, as in Marino Faliero he seemed an embodied picture by T1TIANn ; 
but here his head is too big for his body, and his dress hangs loose, as 
if there were no form in it,—a notion which the appearance of the 
right boot favours, for it looks as if the foot had been cut off at the in- 
step. The dress of the Doge is less faulty, though it does not do jus- 
tice to the breadth and grand simplicity of the original, and the head 
looks like that of a commonplace Shylock. Taglioni, as La Sylphide, 
is by no means the worst of the series; but what a column of neck, and 
what a stream of left arm! Like Rob Roy, she might garter below 
knee without stooping. 

We have only adverted to a few of the most glaring defects of 
drawing ; to enumerate all, would be a disagreeable task, and might 
seem invidious. Making every allowance for the slightness of sketches, 
the evidences of carelessness are too numerous to be passed by un- 
noticed. But that Lane is a skilful draughtsman, we might have been 
disposed to attribute them to the lithographer. Why were these de~- 
fects not corrected in the copying? As lithographic drawings, these 
certainly do not add to the reputation of Lane: those of Tamburini 
and Rubini are also the best in this respect. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 20th inst., at the Dowager Lady Arundell’s, in Dover Street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Neravs, of a son, 

On the 20th inst., in Wilton Crescent, Mrs. Browntow Knox, ofa son. — 

On the 20th inst., at Cheltenham, the Lady of Captain Acar, 94th Regiment, of a 
daughter. 

At Freshfield Villa, near Southampton, the Lady of Colonel C. S. Facan, C.B., 
Bergal Army, of a son, 

In Edinburgh, Lady Batuute, of Polkemmet, of a son, ’still-born. 

In Dublin, Lady O’Donnext, Wife of John O’Hara, Esq., of Raheen, Galway, of a 
sonund heir. 

On the 17th inst., at Upper Clapton, the Lady of the Rev. Tuomas Grecory, of a son, 

On the 23d iust., in York Place, Portman Square, the Lady Harrier SEARLE, of 2 
daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 15th inst., at Loughborough Church, Viscount Deeruurst to HARnie? 
Anne, the daughter of Sir C. Cockerell, Bart., of Sezincote House, Gloucestershire. 

On the 16th inst., at Spottiswoode, Berwickshire, Lord Jonn Doucras Monracu 
Scorr, M.P. for the County of Roxburgh, to Auicta ANNE, eldest daughter of John 
Spottiswoode, Esq., of Spottiswoode. s 

On the 19th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, W, WatpveGrave PEL. 
nam Cray, Esq., only son of the late General Clay, of Burgage Hill, Nottingham- 
shire, to Henrietta Jane, eldest daughter of the late George Vernon, Esq., of Clon- 
tarf Castle, Dublin. 

On the 15th inst., at Oriel Temple, couuty of Louth, Treland, the seat of Lord Fer. 
rard, Ronert Foster Detar, Esq., only son of William Drummond Delap, Esy., of 
Monasterboin, county of Louth, to the Hon. ANNA EnizaBeTH SKEFFINGTON FosrER, 
second daughter of Viscount Ferrard. 

On the 22d iust., at Kempsey, Worcestershire, Captain C. Roch fort Scott, H.P.,. 
Royal Staff Corps, to Eunen Sopura, daughter of the late Rev. Henry Southouse, 
Rector of Castle Combe, Wilts, 

On the L6thinst., at Poltimore House, the Right Hon. Lord Portimore to CAROLINE,. 
eldest daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Buller, of Pilynx and Laureath, Cornwall. 

On the 22d inst., at the parish Church of St. George's, the Hon, Perer Joun Locke 
Kine to Miss Hoare, niece of Lord Barham. 

DEATHS, 

On the 7th inst., at Balmerino Manse, the Rev. ANDREW THomson, in his 91st year, 
and 54th of his ministry. 

At Edinburgh, Sir James Hog, Bart., of Blackadder. ; Se 

In Swallow Street, W. C. Granam, Esy., of the Admiralty, second son of, Sir R. 
Graham, Bart., of Putney. : 

On the 25th ult.. on board his Majesty’s ship Malabar, Captain Vine, R.N. ; 

On the 15th inst., at West Retford, Notts, Perer Dickenson, Esy., one of his 
Majesty’s Deputy Lieutenants and a Magistrate of the county. ee 

On the 22d inst., at Somers Place, Major James Rosg, of the late Royal Invalids, in 
his 90th year. : hi 

On the 10th inst., at his house, Princes Street, Westminster, in the 29th year of, “04 
age, Witttam Dosson, Esq., M.R.C.S., Lecturer on Comparative, Anatomy at ts 
Westmiuster School of Medicine, author of an Experimental Inquiry into the Sires: 
ture and Function of the Spleen, and editor of Renshaw’s London Medical and _ 
gical Journal, from the 136th Number to the conclusion. Mr. Dobson was the mere 
sou of Mr. George Dobson, of Rothwell, near Leeds. He commenced his short ro 
splendid career in the promulgation of anatomical science in the winter of 1829; asim 
which period, and the winter 1830, he lectured on Anatomy at the School of Mec are 
in Leeds, established by the late Charles Turner Thackrah—a name famalllar to - 

rofession throughout England, The ability with which he treated the esigon © 
[ames anatomy at this school, recommended him as a proper colleague to those ge ed 
tlemen who formed the School in Westminster; whither, consequently, he transfeir > 
his lectures on the same branch of science. In October last, he took the higher peer’ 
of Comparative Anatomy; but had delivered only two, lectures on this a 
subject, when he was seized with the disease (consumption) which terminated En 44 
able life. Mr. Dobson has left behind him several works on Anatomy ; whic a teehee 
probable, will ere long be given to the world, under the superintendence of an em! 





scientitic friend, 
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On the 10th inst., at Auchtermuchty, Fife, of apoplexy, Mr. ALExanper Lesurn, in 
his 69th year. Mr, Leburn was no ordinary man. Without the advantage of any 
better education than is usually obtained in a country school, he acquired considerable 
proficiency in mathematical, chemical, ast i and general science; but mathe- 
matics was his forte, and in it he became so eminent as irequently to solve problems 
which few others could master. 

At Shipham, near Tetbury, in his 100th year, Mr. W. Besenr. 

At Collumpton, Prudence Mountsteven, in her 103d year. She retained i 





BANKRUPTS, 
Broavugap, Joun, Wooldale, Yorkshire, clothier, to surrender April 9, May 6: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Stephenson and Co. Holmfirth; and Battye and Co. Chancery Lane. 
Crarg, Joun, and Woop, Groror, Prestwich, Manchester, dyers, April 13, May 6: 
solicitors, Mr. Foster, Manchester; and Messrs. Lake and Waldron, Poland Street, 
Crarinepoip, Wittiam, St. Alban’s, innkeeper, March 31, May 6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Egan and Co. Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Carnell, Seven Oaks; official 





of her faculties to the moment of her death. She had frequently worked with her 
husband as a sawyer, was in the yearly habit of cutting timber at the saw-pit, and last 
harvest she ent wheat in the field. 

On the 22d of February, at the great age of 162 years, Jotce Herts, stated to have 
been the nurse of George Washington.— New York Paper, Feb. 23. 

THE ARMY. 

War-orricre, March 25.—2d Regiment of Life Guards— Lieut. J. Roche to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Lord Deerburst, who retires; Cornet and Sub-Lieut. R. Blane to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Roche. 7th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Licut. Gen. Sir E. 
Lloyd, K.C.H, to be Col. vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Bolton, deceased. 4th Regt. of 
Light Drags.—Capt. F. D. Daly to be Major, by purchase, vice Byne, who retires ; 
Lieut. J. Harrison to be Capt. by purchase, vice Daly ; Cornet W. Persse to be Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Harrison; Cornet H. W. Knight, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Persse, whose promotion has not taken place; G. Cornwall, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
=. vice Knight. llth Regt. of Light Drags.—Lieut.-Col. J. T. Lerd Brudenell, 
rom the half-pay Unattached, to be Lieut. Col. vice M. Childers, who exchanges, 
receiving the difference. Ist Regt. of Foot—Ensign A. C. Sanderson to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Vatsnce, who retires; N. Craig, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Sanderson; Surg. J. Farnden, from the Wibernian Military School, to be Surg. vice 
Finnie, who exchanges. 12th Foot--Lieut. H. A. Ouvry, from the 99th Regt. to be 
Lieut. vice Dent, who exchanges, 2ist Foot—Licut. A. Mackeuzie to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Daniell, deceased ; Lieut. C. Lonsdale tu be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Williams, appointed to the 24th Regt,; Second Lieut. J. R. Stuart to be First Lieut. 
vice Mackenzie; Bb. ©. Crookshanks, Gent. to be Second Lieut. vice Stuart, 28th 
Foot—Major S. J. Cotton, from the 4ist Regt. to be Major, vice Browne, who ex- 
changes. 35th Foot—Lieut. T. Faria to be Adjutant, vice Blood, who resigus the Ad- 
jutancy only. 39th Foot—H. Gray, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Morris, deceased. 41st Foot—Major G. Browne, from the 28th Regt. to be Major, vice 
Cotton, who exchanges ; Lieut. W. Barnes to be Capt. without purchase, vice Ellis, 
deceased ; Ensign A. C. Meik to be Lieut. vice Barnes ; J. Eman, Gent, to be Ensign, 
vice Meik. 52d Foot—A. Skene, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 62d Foot—G. Mackay, 
Gent. to be Ensisn, by purchase, vice M'Carthy, who retires. 99th Foot—Lieut, A. 
Dent, from the 12th Regt. to be Lieut. vice Ouvry, who exchanges, 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, March 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Sessopp and Parnell, Clifford's Inn, attornies—Hevry aud Blagburn, Carlisle, linen- 

drapers—Sherwin and Baines, Shelton, Staffordshire, engravers — Hodge and Delamont, 

Crewkerne, linendrapers—Wilson and Co, Fore Street, silk-mercers ; as far as regards 

Hunt—Gordon and Co, Bedlington, Durham, manufacturers of iron; as far as regards 

M. F., R., and A. Gordon—Rigge and Ainsworth, attornics—Joues and Cecil, Maida 

Hill—Snow and Pullan, Horton, Yorkshire, worsted-stuff-manufacturers—Huontly and 

Moore, Westbourne Street, Pimlico, floor cloth-manufacturers—Smith and Burrough, 

Derby, attornies—Judge and Needham, Paul’s Wharf, Upper Thames Street, boat- 

owners—J. and J. Brace, Willow Walk, Bermondsey, tanners--Thorp and Co, Mauches- 

fer, stuff-manufacturers ; as faras regards J. and 8S, Thorp—Sibley and Moore, Modiford 

Court, Fenchurch Street, East India-brokers—Brown and Cox, Sheffield, hosiers— 

Shirreff and Co. Bury Street, Westminster, wine-merchants—Oddy and Greenwood, 

Leeds, cloth-dressers—Robinson and Son, Chesterfield, hosiers—Weatherburn and 

Hollinshead, Huddersfield, linendrapers--G. B., V,, and J. Silvani, Brighton, jewellers 

—Garner aud Temperton, West Butterwick, Lincolnshire, hoatowners—New bury and 

Webster, Lichfield, mercers—J. and H. Howard, Mauchester, beaver-hat-makers, 

INSOLVENT. 
Dosson, Joun, Binbrook, Lincolushire, draper, March 22. 
c BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 

: cag et Freperick, Gracechurch Street, preserved provision-merchant, from April 
to April 12. 
Hopekinson, Witiram, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, furniture-printer, from 

April 1 to April 12. 












g BANKRUPTS, 


Baxer, Samven. Birmingham, wine-merchant, to surrender March 29, May 3: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Blackstock and Co, ‘Temple; and Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham. 

Evans, Dawnier, Oswestry, saddler, April 6, May 3: solicitors, Mr. Westmacott, 
Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Hayward, Oswestry. 

Garcia, ABrauamM, Oxford Street, fruiterer, March 29, May 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Brown and Co. Mincing Lane; official assignee, Mr. Abbott, King’s Arms Yard. 

HopveKiyson, Georce, Derby, mercer, April 4, May 3: solicitors, Messrs. Few and 
Co. Henrictta Street, Covent Garden: and Messrs. Mousley ond Barber, Derby. 

Ketty, Joun, Cambridge, draper, March 29, May 3: solicitor, Mr. Chester, Staple 
Ion; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurcli Lane, 

M‘Creppik, Joun, Lower Grove Street, Commercial Road, draper, March 28, May 3: 
= Mr, Cattlin, Ely Place, Holborn ; official assiguee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 

treet. 

Ropsinson, Win1taMm, Fewston, Yorkshire, flax-spinner, March 28, May 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Few and Co, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and Messrs, Hemingway and 
Nelson, Leeds, 

Scutty, Joun, Gun Alley, Bermondsey Street, oilman, March 29, May 3: solicitors, 
Messrs. Mitchell and Hill, New London Street; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, King’s 
Arms Buildings, 

Woop, Enocu, Tunstall, builder, March 31, May 3: solicitors, Mr, Wolston, Fur- 
nival’s Inn; and Messrs, Ward, Burslem, 

DIVIDENDS. 

April 12, Mayor and Dove, Little Distaff Lane, spice-merchants—April 12, Sleigh, 
Alpha Road, surgeon—April 14, Lewis, Ramegate, dealer in fancy goods—April 14, 
Wallis, Colebrook Row, Islington, engraver—April 14, Worthington, Manchester, 
draper-—April 12, Pheney, Fleet Street, law-bookseller—April 12, Williams and Co, 
Lamb's Building’s, Bunhill Row, patentees—April 13, Addison, Guildford, watchmaker 
—April 13, Sanderson, Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, hotel keeper—April 16, Baugh, 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, draper-—April 29, Dobson, Leeds, woollen-cloth- 
merchant—A pril 15, Cutten, Chichester, coach-maker—A pril 14, Gracie, Preston, draper 
—April 18, Jorie, Bagillt, Flintshire, ale-brewer—April 25, Kirkland and Robinson, 
Manchester, muslin-manufacturers—A pril 18, Collier, Holywell, Flintshire, hatter, 

CERTIFICATES, 
.., Tv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 12. 

Wilson, Jermyn Street, tailor — Spears, Nottingham, lace manufacturer-- Bolton, 
Preston, coal-merchant— Fraser, Pulteney Terrace, Pentonville, shipowner—Bly th, 


Tekenhouse Yard, agent. ——- 
Friday, March 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 7 
Rogers and Hincks, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, milliners—Tubby and Muston, 
Broadway, Westminster, linendrapers—N. and G. Arrend, Upper Gloucester Street, 
Dorset Square, boot-makers—Derisley and Beaumont, Newmarket, milliners—Dawes 
and Sherlock, King Street, Covent Garden, button-makers— Wood and Taylor, Roch- 
dale, solicitors—J. ‘and B. Berry, Rishworth, Yorkshire, shopkeepers— Phillips and 
Ww ason junior, Bristol, solicitors—Smallwood and Andrews, Wolverhampton, me:cers— 
Cooper and Ayliffe, Brook Street, Bond Street, milliners-—-Johnson and Jaquet, Clare 
Court, tavern keepers—Eaton and Brent, Trowbridge, surgeons—Jones and Roberts, 
Ruabon, Denbighshire, coal-masters—G. and G. Wade, Penryn, millers—Travis and 
Todd, Ashton-under-Lyne, gas-fiiters—Wallen and Co. Spital Square, architects ; as far 
as regards W. Beatson—Woodhouse and Co. Highburton, Yorkshire, faney-woollen- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards W. Kaye. 
INSOLVENTS, 
Eas ey, Josrpn, Bridge Street, Southwark, coachmake .March 24, 
Fay, Anruvr, Blackfriars Road, hat-manufacturer, March 24. 
BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
Carin, Marruew, Blackman Street, horse-dealer, from April 1 to April 22. 
apa ig GeorcE, Darkhouse Lane, Lower Thames Street, victualler, from April 1 to 
Go.psworruy, Jonn, Great St. Helen's, coal-m¢ 
Ksenan, Curistopner, Berwick-upon-T'weed, linendraper, from April 1 to April 15. 
Wixson, Epuunp, Lower Thames Street, cheesemonger, from April 1 to April 12, 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
Tuomrson, Revecca, Liverpool, coal-merchant, 








srchant, from April 1 to April 12. 





gnee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard, 

Da Cunna, Aveusto Joze, Warnford Court, merchant, April 11, May 6: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Freeman and Bothamley, Coleman Street ; official assignee, Mr, Lacking- 
ton, Basinghall Street. 

Fow er, GrorGe, Grosvenor Place, Commercial Road, rope-maker, March 31, May 6: 
solicitor, Mr. Josiah Wilkinson, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Pennell. 

Goop, Henry, Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, wine-merchant, April 12, May 6: 
solicitor, Mr, Bowden, Great Suffolk Street; official assignee, Mr, Edwards, Pancras 
Lane. 

M‘Livxvrock, Joun, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturer, April 9, May 6 : soli- 
citor, Mr. Hargraves, Leeds. 

Powis, Mary Ann, Leonard Place, Kensington, school-mistress, April 5, May 6: so- 
licitor, Mr. Gunning, Saint George’s Hospital; oficial assignee, Mr. Green, Alder- 
manbury. 

Surron, Wi11aM, Bilston, Staffordshire, hat-manufacturer, April 13, We 6: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Philpot and Son, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury; aud Mr. Phillips, 
Wolverhampton. 

Warteruovsr, Josepu, Bolton le.Moors, Lancashire, timber-merchant, April 20, May 
6: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson, and Co., Temple ; and Messrs, Pendlebury and Maychell, 
Bolton. DIVIDENDs, 

April 18, Horncastle, Crooked Lane, scrivener—April 18, Gibbon,}West Peckham, 
grocer—April 18, Wilson and Brodribb, Mark Lane, merchants—May 20, Gadd, Wooi- 
wich, linendraper —April 15, Rucker and Co. Wormwood Street, West India merchants 
—April 15, Jermyn, Threadneedle Street, hosier—April 15, Imeson, Fenchurch Street, 
stationer—April 15, Levien, Bishopsgate Street, oilman—April 27, Blagburn, New- 
castle-npon-l'yne, upholsterer—A pril 19, Bradley, Manchester, manufacturer-—A pril 25, 
Meanly, Great Barr, Staffordshire, farmer— April 26, Armitage and Tomkinson, Old- 
ham, timber-merchants—A pril 16, Strachan, Bristol, tailor, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before April 15. 
Smith, Old Kent Road, coach-proprictor— Fairclough, Farington, Lancashire, tanner, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
Wurvrte, James, Glasgow, hardware-merchant, March 29, April 12. 





~ PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH 





FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 





















































Saturday| Monday | Tuesday |/Vednes.| Thurs, | Fridays 
3 perCent Consols....... 91g 91} 91% 914 91} 91% 
DittoforAccount........- 91g 91e 91g 914 — 91y 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... 924 924 92 shut — _— 
34 per Cents. Reduced ....| shut 101 lvl shut 1003 100% 
New 34 per Cents.........| 100} 1004 1004 100 100 100 
Long Annuities.......... shut —_ _ _ — —_— 
Bank Stock 8perCt.,.....} shut a —- = ae — 
(India Stock,104 p Ct..... -| shat —-- —- = -_—— — 
Exchequer Biils,i4d.p.diem | 22 prem. 22 20 22 23 23 
india Bonds ,2$ per Cent..| 6 prem 6 5 7 7 8 
Omnium,..ccccccocsccees|) = | — — ad a 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation duriug the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| —— | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct.. —— 
Austriau ..ccscceseee FO — 105 Ditto, oe 6 — 25 
Belgian. ..cceces ooee FS = 1034 | Mississippi (New)..... 6 —- —- 
Beazilian...cccossseee 5 884 || Neapolitan of 1824.....5 — —— 
Buenos Ayres......... 6 — 35 |New baie boy Ae 5 — oo 
CHIEN 6008500 wis 48 || Ditto (Ditto 1837) 6 — an 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 SiG HOD 6s. csctasevenens —_ 107 
Danish..... $0 009.0 a3 = 78 Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — — 
Dutch ( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 564 | Peruvian .....ceeeeeee 23% 
Ditto (Ditto)...5 — 103 || Portuguese ..-..esee0e Bo 50 
French ......ccccccsoes — | Of. Oo. Ditto, .....cccccccese S = 82¢ 
Ditto, ex. Div. ........5 - OF. Oc,||Ditto New ..seeeeeeee 5 — 79t 
Greek of 1825.....666. 5 — — /||Prussian........ soccer 4 — — 
Louisiana (State Loan) 5 — 101 = || Russian of 1822 .......5 — 108¢ 
MeRIERH. ccccccesesess § — — |{Ditio (Metallic) ......5 — mo 
ING 6iiccicacccccccs ee — 354 ||Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | 44 

SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Weck, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+{ —— 4{Commercial Docks ........+-|57_ex.d. 
Bolanos ....a.seeeee sssergeos| 130 | Bast India ......ccccccscccnce} Aue 
Brazilian Imperial ........6... 24 | London ...ceccccccccevccsoes 
Britials (rOn css civeccssiesss a 33 | St. Katharine ...c.cccccccccce 87t 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 20 Weat Iola... 6ecesscsnsene nae 
United Mexican ......... eoeeel —— | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..|]) —= 
Australian Agricultural ........)0 —=- Loudon and Westminster Bank} —— 
Canada Company ......6+.008- 37 National Provincial Bank .... Tt 





General Steam Navigation... 


Provincial Bank ofIreland.... 434 














HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL, 
Hay, Good....c.cccceesss 808.00 85%. .... 658 to 80s. ...,.. B0s.to 905..,,,. 708. to B0s,. 
Inferior..... TE on FE covce SO ce HK cues OS cs OE wives oe oe 
eee © ss Gi ceace Goce BD cases FO oe OS tere ee 
Clover........ OB 2. 100 sccce 78 cc OF cevce 80 cc OS cocce GB cnlOS 
Straw, Wheat...ccccccoce B83 co BE soose BO oe 3S cece Sh co BB + ceece BW op M 
BUTCTIERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, * SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef .cisccccccee 29.8d. to Ba. Bd 4. to 33,10 


to 45. Ld. eeceene B8- Od. d, to 48. 4d. 
4 5 6 
















S 6 ss | & FY ows © isttacaese A. on Sa 

3 0 « @ ce 8 @ cocceces oo .. - & @ 

BS 4 ee 4 4 oe 5B DO secevese ss’. © 8 2 & 8 

Lamh..eiccoscee O O of 6 DO 26 JF M- cicvesse F-.s OF O° Herre 

* To sink the offal per 8lb. 
GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, MARCH 24. 

sf % “8 a. fe s de 

Wheat, Red New40to 42 Rye, New...... 3”... 85 Maple ....... 31 .. 33 Oats, Feed, 18 .. 2L 
Fine. . 44..48 Barley, Stained 27 .. 32 White. 34 .. 36 | Fine... 22 .. 23 
White, - 43... 48 Malting -- 8..56, Boilers. 8..40, Poland... 20 .. 93 
Fine. 50... 52) Malt, Ordin - 50.. 56; Beans, Ticks... 30... 3% Fine... i3 .. 25 
Supert 53 .. 55) Fine....... -- 58... 60 ) - U.. 0| Potato... 24 .. 26 
Old . « O.. cf Pens, Hog..... 30..32| Harrow,..... 33 .. 36 Fine... 27 «. 28 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN 






























































(Imperial) ot England and Wales. Rape Oil ....eeceecesene --pertun 50/, te 
42s 92. | Rye... .ccceeee 295. Ld. | woeee. Refined . ane noseaie keene ae 
29 3 ( Beans 9 | Lin-cedOil..... oreeseces cereeeceecs coe 66 8 
70 10 Peas . 33.9 Linseed Oi) Cake at the Mill,...per1000 IL IL 
3N CORN for the present Week. | Rape Cake. ..ecees oe seeneee perton 5 §& 
+. Od. | Rye ..ccccccee B58. Od. Raw Fat, per stone... eos 28 Od. 
8 4 : 2 ~~ - 
9 9 COALS. 
Wall's End, Best ...... perton 19s, to 21s,6d, 
FLOUR. eocccces PMFATION.....eeecee 16 .. 168 8 
wn -made,...e06 seeesspersack 4°s.to 42s. a 
pst mpage edensaahessce 060 35 oe 40 SUGAR. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boaidship.... 33 .. 38 Muscovado sees percwl. 3833.0 +e 
Norfolk and Stockton ........06 ooo 80 ws BB MOlASseS 0.0 cece cee tenes cceeeeceees 205. 4, 238 
BREAD.,... 54d. to 74:1. the 41h. Loal BULLION, 
eee a. Wentviech loe.6d perdoz. Gold, Portugal, in Coin ...... per oz.0l, 08. Od 
we. Foreign,in Bars ... euesee 9 
HOPS. «ee. New Doubloons ...... cocoa : v : 
Kent Pockets,,......percwt, 31.155... 41. 4s. ] Silver, im Bars, Standard ....sseeee , 
Choice Nitto... Geena, 6 8 ce FON ecce MEW DONALS .caseesscrrspacens Op Oe ee 
Sussex Pockets, ae 4 6 — ~ 
Superfine Ditto. 4 14 METALS. 
$$$ $$$ fron,in Bar~........ seve OF,08. O1.t0 12/08, 
POTATOES. Tin, in Pars . 5 QO « ee 








Scotch Reds....+» per ton 3/,15:.0d, Co Sl. 0..0d. | Quicksilver...:....perlb. 0 8 @ « 0 0 @ 
oetiiien ~ ecsce i560 ..00 0 Copper, Gake per toni0S © UV +. 6 o@ 
Wate cccacidccccecccosccs © @ O06 O-@ O | Lead, Vigs.ccyereprrceae OO O00 SUP ® 
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STEAM to DUNDE E— 
The maguificentSteam Ship Dundee, J, Wisnarr, 
Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Wharf, on Wednesday, March the 30th, at 9 o’Clock, 
Morning, and Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, one hour 
later. Berths secured, and information obtained, at 
Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; 
Western Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at 272, Wap- 
ping. E.izanetu Hore,Agent. 


O CTAVES OF MARSALA— 
THIS GOOD AND GENUINE WINE, which 
has become so fashionable at the tables of all classes of 
Society, may be had at the Gray’s Inn Wine Establish- 
ment, of the highest quality, in octaves or half quarter 
pipes, containing 114 gallons, bright and fit for immediate 
Use, on a remittance of 6/. 10s. cusk and every expense 
included. 
93, High Holborn. Gro. Henexey and Co, 
ote—Quarter pipes, 12/.; per dozen, 24s. 


RAWFORD and CO. beg to inform 
their Friends visiting Brighton, that they have just 
OPENED a HOUSE there, namely, at 37, St. James’s 
Street, where they may be supplied with WINES, &c. 
upon the same terms as in London. 
Draught Port .....26s.32s. | Mazzara..,...6....0-2! 
Crusted ditto ..,..38s. 44s. ees 
IOETY »- ccccccoee St. Julien ........3 
Superior ditto..... Champagne 
Il bottles are included. Hampers 1s. per doz. extra. 
Orders forwarded to any part of England, on receipt of 
aremittance or reference for payment in town. 
129, Regent Street, London, and 37, St. James’s Street 
Brighton. 


ILVER WAITERS, WITH RICH 
SHELL BORDERS. 
PLAIN CENTRES. 











8 inches diameter .... 


esecccosee 194 — 90 5 
CHASED CENTRES. 
8 inches diameter..... 12 — 96 


ccooomo ococoon 


Richly-chased Silver Oblong Tea Trays, with Handles, 
26 inches long, 180 oz. at 9s. 6d. 85/. 10s. 

A. B. SAVORY and SON, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
No, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


ar CaNDED REAL SHEFFIELD 
PLATE, 

Warranted to wear from Nine to Fifteen Years, accord- 

ing to the care taken, the edges and ornamental work 

being all made of solid silver and finished by first-rate 

workmen. The Patterns comprise all that is most 

fashionable in silver, and will well repay the trouble of 

= peas with an immense variety to choose from, at 

MECHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, LeapennALL StrREET 

(Four Doors from Cornhill), London. 

Splendid Tea Urn, silver mountings ......... 0 

Ditto, ditto......... Covccerccocecces 

Ditto Coffee Pots ...........4 + £3 

SU EM OURO sass bo vbbccseecs 

Ditto Sugar Basin.... 

Ditto Cream Ewer..... ° 

Ditto Liqueur Frames, with 3 rict 
cut bottles.... 

Cruet Frames, with 6 to 8 bottles. 

Ditto Waiters, richly chased and 
embossed. ..........- eee 

Ditto Table Candlesticks, per pair 

Ditto Chamber ditto...... 

Ditto Butter Coolers .. 

Ditto Bread Baskets. 

Ditto Egg Frames.... 

Candlesticks with Branches, per pair .. 

Candlesticks with Shades, for the 
East and West Indies, per pair. 3 0 0 & 

A Set of Four Full Size Hash Dishes and 
Covers, with solid silver edges and handles; 
the handles made to take off, so that the 
Covers may form an extra dish ..... evcece 

Splendid Hollyhock and Acauthus 
Leaves, perfectly novel, for Des- 
sert Fruit, &c. .....0.6. 

Suuffer Trays .. 

Snuffers........ eee 

Toast Racks........ 

Asparagus Tongs....... 

Grape Scissors ..... 

Vegetable Forks 

Nutcracks 
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Decanter Labels.... 
Cheese Scoops...... 
Fish Slices 

Butter Knives . se 
Engraved Bottle Corks ... 
Plated Skewers, 4d. per inch. 
Plated on Steel Table For! 
Ditto Dessert ditto...... 
Ditto Table Spoons...... 
Ditto Dessert ditto . 


COrbew cocooooooorrrow 


PLATE. 
Forks and Spoons—Warranted Harder than Silver. 
Table Spoons and Forks, per dozen£l 5 0 
Dessert ditto, ditto..... : 2 
Tea ditto. ese 
PLATED ON STEE 
AND PEARL HANDLES, 
12 Plain Ivory Knives and 12 Forks...,......-£3 10 0 
12 Carved ditto........ccceeeeeceees 44 0 
Elegaut Mahogany Cases, containing 12 and 18 
pair euch of various novel and elegant Pat- 
terns in Ivory, Pearl, and Silver Handles, 
5i. 12s., 71.108. to 1110 0 
A Splendid Assortment of Table Cutlery ; Razors, 
Scissors, Penknives, and several thousand pounds’ worth 
of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s superb Dressing Cases, 
Writing Desks, Work Boxes, Tea Caddies, Bagatelle 
Tables, and other articles, of which Catalogues may be 
had Gratis, 
MECHI’S MANUFACTORY, 4, Leapenuaty STREET 
(Four Doors from Cornhill), Loudon, 


seeeere 





ONDON, SALISBURY, EXETER, 
PLYMOUTH, AND FALMOUTH 
RAILWAY COMPANYY. 
Ata Meeting holden in the Month of November 1835, 
and continued, by a series of adjournments at 
Exeter and in London, until the 13th day of 

March 1836. 

The Survey of and the Report upon a Line of Rail- 
way to connect the Cities of London, Salisbury, and 
Exeter, and proceeding from thence by the Towns of 
Plymouth and Devonport to the Port of Falmouth, and 
embracing the principal towns on the route; and the 
numerous details presented for examination connected 
with the population, the agricultural, the mining, the 
commercial, and the trading interests of the Districts af- 
fected by the sagen Lines of Road, having been mi- 
nutely investigated, 

It was unanimously Resolved, that the construction 
of a Railway to unite with the London and Southampton 
Railway, at or near Basingstoke, in the County of Hants, 
passing by and through the Towns of Overton, Whit- 
church, Andover, the City of Salisbury, the Towns of 
Wilton, Shaftesbury, Stalbridge, Milborne Porte, Sher- 
borne, Yeovil, Ilminster, and Honiton, to and terminating 
at orin the City of Exeter, and continued from thence 
through the towns of Plymouth and Devonport, to the 
Port of Falmouth, and by a Branch from the City of 
Exeter, to Barnstaple and Ilfracombe, would be a work of 
great public utility, would be highly beneficial to the 
agricultural, mining, commercial, and trading interests of 
the communities affected by its establishment, and would 
yield an ample return on the capital required to be em- 
barked. 

That tocarry out the object and to promote the un- 
dertaking, a Company be established, to be designated 
“THE LONDON, SALISBURY, EXETER, PLY- 
MOUTH, AND FALMOUTH RAILWAY COM- 
PANY,” with a Capital of 2,500,000/. divided into Shares 
of 251. each, on each of which Shares a deposit of 1/. be 
required to the credit of the Provisional Committee with 
the Bankers of the Company at the time of subscribing. 

That the Subscribers shall not be responsible beyond 
the amount of their respective deposits on their subscrip- 
tions to the Capital Stock of the Company should an Act 
or Acts not be obtained to authorize the formation of the 
Line, and if an Act or Acts be obtained, not beyond the 
amount of their respective Shares. 

That the deposits shall be available to the prelimi- 
nary, Parliamentary, and other expenses. 

That George Landmann, Esq. be the Engineer of 
the Company, and Mr. Charles Dean, of Exeter, with 
competeut assistants, the Surveyor of the Line. 

That applications for Shares in the Capital Stock of the 
Company be received by Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, and 
Co.,and Messrs. Bouverie, Norman,and Murdoch, Bankers, 
London; by Sir Robert Sydney, No. 11, Palace Yard, 
Westminster; and Mr. George Stephen, No. 20, Basing- 
hall Street, the Solicitors of the Company; Messrs. 
Bulmer and Gillau, the Parliamentary Agents to the 
Company, No. 44, Parliament Street ; at the temporary 
Office of the Company, No. 12, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
Loudon ; by Messrs, Sparkes and Co, Bankers, Exeter ; 
W. H. Furlong, Esq. Solicitor, Exeter; H. B. Furlong, 
Esq. Secretary to the Exeter Committee; at the Offices 
of the Company, No, 1, Castle Street, Exeter; by Messrs. 
Brodie and Co, Bankers, the Wilts and Dorset Bankiog 
Company; and by William Housman, Esq. Solicitor, 
The Close, Salisbury; and John Pinistone, The Close, 
Salisbury; by William Stone, Esq. Solicitor, Bradford ; 
by Thomas Herbert Griffith, Esq. Solicitor, Warmiuster ; 
by Messrs. Brodie, King, and Co, Shaftesbury ; and by 
the respective brauches of the Wilts and Dorset Banking 
Company at Blandford, Dorchester, Warminster, Poole, 
Wimborue, Frome, Bradford, Chippeubam, and Devizes ; 
by the Devon and Cornwall Banking Company, and by 
the respective branches of that Establishment at Ashbur- 
ton, Bodmin, Dartmouth, Devonport, Kingsbridge, Lis- 
keard, Newton Abbotts, St. Austell, and Totness ; by 
Messrs. Willyams and Co. the Miner’s Bank; and by 
Magor, Turner, and Co, Truro; by Messrs. Tufnell, 
Falkner, and Co, Bankers; and Robert Cook, Esq. So- 
licitor, Bath; by James Thomas, Albion Chambers, 
Bristol; by Messrs, G. Atkinson and Townley, Share 
Brokers, Liverpool ; by David Holt, Share Broker, Man- 
chester; by Messrs. Ridsdale, Share Brokers, Leeds ; 
aud by Mr. John Field, Share Broker, Sheffield; Mr, 2, 
S. Pidgeon, Duke Street, Reading; Mr. Christopher Ro- 
beits, Share Broker, Birmingham; and Messrs. ‘weedy, 
Williams, and Co. Bankers, Redruth. 

The promoters of aud the Provisional Committee of 
Management for this undertaking have abstained from 
publishiog the measure, or seeking the public approbation 
and support of the Lines of Railway proposed to be con- 
structed, until the result of a survey and an examination 
of the several routes intended to be taken, had been 
brought under consideration, and had undergone that in- 
ves’ igation which cau alone secure public support and the 
sanction of the Legislature. 

12, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, London, 
16th March 1536. 


EFAY’S GRAND POMMADE. 
4 This extraordinary preparation cures, by two or 
three external applications, ‘Tic Douloreux, Gout, Kheu- 
matism, Lumbayo, and Sciatica, aud all painful A ffections 
of the Nerves, giving instantaneous relief in the most 
severe paroxysms. It has been euteusively employed in 
the public and private practice of several French Physi- 
cians, who have declared that in no case have they found it 
to failin curing those tormidable aad tormenting maladies. 
Siuce its introduction into Eugland, it has in every case 
fully maintained the high character its uurivalled success 
has obtained for it on the Continent. Patieuts who had 
for years drawn on a miserable existence, and many who 
had lost the use of their limbs by Rheumatism and Pa- 
ralysis, have, by a few applications, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvauism, 
blistering, veratrine, morphia, colchicum, and ailthe usual 
remedies had been found useless. Its astonishing and 
almost miraculous effects have also been experienced in 
the cure of Nervous and Rheamatic Pains of the Head 
aud Face, Paralytic Affections, Contracted and Suff 
Joints, Glandular Swellings, Pains of the Chest and 
Bones, Chronic Rheumatism, Palpitation of the Heart, 
&c. It requires no restraint from business or pleasure. 
Sold, by the appointmeni of Jean Leray, the Inventor, 
by his sole Avent, Sriruing, Chemist, No. 86, High 
Street, Whitechapel, who will auswer any inquiries (if 
by letter, post paid) respecting it, and aiso show letters 
recvived from numerous patients who have been benetited 
by its application It can be sent to any part of the 
world, upon _inclosing a remittance, and any part of 
London, carriage free. Sold in pots at 4s. 6d. each, 








4, Counaught Square, 
RS. ELLISTON WILSON begs 


respectfully to announce, that she has moved to 
No. 22 in the same Square, iu order to meet the expressed 
wishes of her friends in affording better accommodation 
to her pupils. 


PIANOFORTES BY BROADWOOD. 
M®. BROWNE begs to announce to 


his Friends and the Public, that at the present 
time he is enabled to display an extensive assortment of 
superior SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES, by 
Broapwoop, of every description, T’o those who may not 
have visited this Establishment, Mr. Browne begs to 
state, that the PLIANOFORTE REPOSITORY, 927, 
SOHO SQUARE, was established expressly for the sale 
of Genuine Thstruments, by that highly esteemed maker, 
and that a greater number of Broadwood’s Pianofortes 
may be inspected here than at any other Musical 
Establishment. Broadwood’s Pianofortes Purchased or 
taken in Exchange. 27, Soho Square, 


R. CULVERWELL’S BATHS, 

23, New Bond Street, Corner of Conduit Street, 

and at Founder’s Court, Lothbury, Back of the Bank, 

Shampooing, Sulphur, Medicated Vapour, and Harro- 

gate Baths, 4s. each, or Seven for 21s; Warm Baths, 2s, 

each, or Fourteen for 21s.—always ready. Their efficacy 

in Colds, Rheumatism, Painful Nervous A ffections, Com- 

plaints of the Skin, and for Health and Cleanliness, is in- 

disputable. 

Dr. C, may be consulted at Lothbury every Morning till 

1, and at Bond Street every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday Afternoon from 2 till 4. 


ARBLE WORKS.—The Public are 

invited to view the extensive SHOW ROOM 
fitted up by the LONDON MARBLE and STONE 
WORKING COMPANY, coutaining the greatest variety 
of Chimneypieces, Tables, Wash-hand Stands, and 
Shop Counters, Monuments, Tablets, Baths, and all 
other articles of Marble Work finished in a superior man- 
ner by the Patent Machinery. Country Agents supplied. 

Esher Street, Holywell Street, Milbank. 


bt” PATENT BACK- 
SPRING PEN. 

This Pen, by its hinge-like elasticity behind the axis, 
allows the distance between the nibs and writer’s fingers 
to vary with the pressure of the hand, becoming thereby 
more pleasingly soft and yielding, and easier to write with 
than even a Quill Pen; and giving tothe running-hand 
the clearness, uniformity, and beauty of slow careful 
writing with any other pen. 

It has in itself a degree of the longitudinal elasticity 
of Kniecut’s Spring Pen-Hovper, patented with it, and 
issued before it a year ago, for all other Pens. The 
number of attempts made to copy and approximate to it, 
distant as they all are, since the specification was en- 
rolled, proves how important the Makers have deemed the 
new principle. 

Each Pen is marked “ C. Knicut’s Parent,” and each 
Card bears the signature, Charles Knight, Twelve Pens, 
with Holder, 2s. 6d, 

London: Cares Kniout, 22, Ludgate Street, 


ELUTI IN SPECULUM. 
Fam’d Warren’s Blacking rules the roast, 
With high and low,—all ranks adwire it ; 
And such the fortunes Vendors boast, 
That all the vending tribe desire it. 
e’en Ladies talk of Warren’s Paste; 
The Dutchess, when her Grace has seen it :— 
Can Ladies have so strange a taste ? 
Yes—for they see their faces in it. 


RANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION 
OF COPAIBA. 

The PECULIAR DISEASES for which the SPE- 
CIFIC is applicableare particularly described inthe di- 
rections accompanying the Medicine. The EFFICACY 
of FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION of COPAIBA 
is verified by the following, amongst other numerous 
Certificates from the Medical Profession: — 

TESTIMONIALS, 

From JoserH Henry Green, Esq,, F.R S. one of the 
Couucil of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeonto 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, London, 

“I have made trial of Mr. Franxs’s Solution of Co- 
paiba, at St. Thomas's Hospital, in a variety of cases of 
discharges in the male and female, and the results wat- 
rant my stating, that it is an eflicacious remedy, and one 
which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of 
Copaiba. (Signed) *«JosepH [lenny GREEN. 

«46, Lincoln’s Lun Fields, April 25, 1835.”’ 

From Branssy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s 

Hospital, and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. &c, 

“Mr. Branspy Cooper presents his compliments td 
Mr. George Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing 
testimony of the efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba in 
Gonorrhea, for which disease Mr. Cooper has prescribe 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

«‘New Street, Spring Gardens, A pril 13, 1835.” 

From Wintniam Henrscu, Esq. House Surgeon to the 
Free Hospital, Greville Street, Hatton Garden, 
““My dear sir—I have given your Medicine in ver 
many cases of Gonorrhcea and Gleets, some of which 
had been many months under other treatment, and can 
bear testimony to its great efficacy. I have found it to 
cure in a much shorter time, and with more benefit to the 
general health, than any other mode of treatment I kuow 
of: the generality of cases have been cured within a 
week from the commencement of taking the Mediciue, 
and some of them in less time than that. Have the 

goodness to send me another supply. 

“IT am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 
(Signed) “ WintiaM HEntTsca. 

«*Greville Street, Hatton Garden, April 15, 1839, 90 

Prepared only by George Franks, Surgeon, % 
Blackfriars Roail, and may be had of his agents, Bak 
cLay and Sons, Farringdon Street ; SanceR, 150, Ox- 
ford Street; Jounstron, 68, Cornhill; Bow.ina, St. 
George’s Circus, Surry Theatre; Warts, 106, —,. 
Road, London; at the Medical Hall, 54, Lower Sackville 
Street, Dublin; of J, and R. Rarmes, Leith Walk, Edin- 
burgh ; and of all Wholesale and Ketail Patent eager 
Venders in the United Kingdom. Sold in bottles a' 
Qs.9d.; 4s. 6d.; and lls. each. Duty included. ble 

Caurion.— To prevent imposition, the Honoura “ 
Commissioners of Stamps have directed the name “4 
“‘Groroe Franks, Blackfriars Road,” to be engrave 
on the Goverument Stamp. 
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BIBLIOTHECA HEBERIANA, 


Part IX, Price 4s. 
R. SOTHEBY and SON have the 
honour of informing the Public that 
THE CATALOGUE OF THE NINTH PART OF 
THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
RICHARD HEBER, Ese 
Is now ready for delivery. 
This Part will embrace the First Portion of the 
HODNET LIBRARY. 

Mr. Heoer always considered his Library at Hodnet 
to be the most distinguished portion of his Collection, 
not only on account of the rarity of the volumes it con- 
tains, but from their fine state of preservation, the greater 
portion being in their original and beautiful bindings. : 

The SALE will take place on MONDAY, April 
ll, and Thirteen Following Days; and Catalogues to be 
now had of Mr. Sornesy and Son, No. 3, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 

EV. MR. CUNNINGHAM and the 
‘ ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA. 

With reference to the interpretation which has been 
put by the Proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
on the statements made by me regarding that work at the 
Protestant Meeting held in the Assembly Rooms on 
93d December last; viz. That I alleged, that in conse- 
quence of anapplication by Roman Catholics to be allowed 
to write or revise the articles affecting their religion, a con- 
eession had been made inconsistent with the proper Edi- , 
torial control of that work, and that I meant to impugn 
its statements of Christian Doctrine; I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that I never made or intended to make 
sucha statement, and therefore I entirely disclaim the 
interpretation referred to. 

The more limited statement which I did make, rested 
upon authority which warranted me in believing it at the 
time. In consequence, however, of investigations which 
I have since necessarily made, and evidence which I have 
since received ; particularly having ascertained that, in 
order to obtain the most correct aud impartial accounts 
of religious sects generally, it was the practice, from the 
eommencement of the Work, where there was an oppor- 
tunity, to submit the articles giving an account of each 
sect to one of its leading members, a practice entirely 
eonsistent with the full right of editorial revision and 
eontrol, I am now satisfied that the information upon 
which I acted does not warrant the inference that any 
eoncession was made, or any inference injurious to the 
sharacter of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, 

Edinburgh, 9th March 1836. 

In consequence of the above, the Proprietors of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica have now withdrawn their Ac- 
tion of Damages. 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
REVIEWS united under the Management of the 
Editors of the “ London Review.” 

The Proprietors of these two Reviews—one of them 
for many years the principal philosophic organ of the 
thorough Reformers—the other, more recently esta- 
blished with the same object,.and addressed to the same 
elass of readers, have considered that the purposes of both 
would be best promoted by the union of their strength, 

On the 3ist of March, therefore, will be Published, 
THE LONDON AND WESTMENSTER REVIEW, 

This work will be under the sole management of the 
Editors of the “ London Review,” who have already 
numbered among their contributors the most able of the 
early writers of the “ Westminster Review.” Every 
feature, in either work, which has contributed to their 
asefulness, reputation, and success, will be retained. 

As the “ London and Westminster Review ” will bea 
bona fide continuation of both works, by the union of 
which it is formed, the forthcoming number will be 
lettered No. V. of the London, and No, XLVIII. of the 
Westminster Review. Price 63. 

Published by J. Macrone, 3, St. James’s Square; to 
whom Advertisements may be sent. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
On the 3lst of March will be Published, to be Continued 
Monthly, Price ls. the First Number of 

HE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF 

THE PICKWICK CLUB, Containing a 

Faithful Record of the Perambulations, Perils, Travels, 

Adventures, and SPORTING TRANSACTIONS of the 

Corresponding Members. Edited by “ Boz;” and each 

Monthly Part embellished with Four Illustrations by 
Seymour. 

Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand; and all Booksellers. 

















NEW EDITIONS or Mr. J.C. LOUDON’S WORKS 
on AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 


1. 
A N ENCYCLOPZDIA of GARDEN- 
. ING; comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening: including all the Latest Improvements, a 
Geuieral History of Gardening in all Countries, and a 
Statistical View of its Present State, with Suggestions 
for its Future Progress in the British Isles. 
New Edition. greatly enlarged and improved, with nearly 
1000 Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8yo, 21. 10s. 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PLANTS; 
Comprising the Description, &c. of all the Plants indi- 
genous to, or introduced into Britain. 

A vol. 8vo, with nearly 10,000 Engravings on Wood, 
4l, 14s, 6d, 


3. 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 
A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, or 
duced into Britain. 
8vo, with Supplement, 23s. 6d, 
4 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 
Tr Omprisiny the Theory and Practice of the Valuation 
ransfer, Laying out, Improvement, and Management of 
i uded Property, and the Cultivation and Economy of 
‘He Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, 
ae the Latest Improvements, a General History 
ete eve rs and a Statisiical View of 
‘nt State, with Suggestions for its F Pr 

Whe British bay ggestions for its Future Progress 
nt large vol. 8vo. with a Supplement, 3d Edit. con- 
price measly 1300 Engravings = Wood, Price 2i, 10s. 


The SUPPLEMENT separately, Price 5s. sewed, . 


intro- 


NEW BOOKS. 
Nearly Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NKLINGS OF ADVENTURE. 


By N. P. Wr1113, * 
Author of “ as oa by the Way.” 
Sxconp Serres of “ The Old Men’s Tales.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


TALES OF THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 
Being a Second Series of “The Old Men’s Tales,” 
I 


Ill. 
MR, LANDOR’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
PERICLES AND ASPASIA, 
By Water Savacr Lanpor. 


IV. 
TOUR OF A GERMAN ARTIST IN ENGLAND. 
y M. Passavant. 
Vv 


RIENZI THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, 
By the Author of “ Eugene Aram,” “ The Student,” &c, 
VI 


JAPHET IN SEA RCH OF A FATHER. 
By the Author of “ Peter Simple,”’ “‘ Jacob Faithful,” &c, 
SAUNDERS and Or.ey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


MESSRS, SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 
Have Just Published the following 
Y E BOOKS, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
as NAVAL SERVICE. 


By Captain Giascock. 
“ The sailor’s yade mecum. A work which no seaman 
should be without.’—John Bull. 





If. 
SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
HISTORY. 

By Frevericx Von SCHLEGEL, 
“ A work replete with the soundest and most extensive 
erudition.” —Metropolitan. 


Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA, 
y M. pe TocqutviLuE. 
“ The very best work on America we ever met with,”— 
Blackwood. FV. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
THE POETRY OF 
By Miss Stickney, 
Author of “ Pictures of Private Life.” 
“A series of elegant essays on various delightful sub- 
jects in nature, art, and the human mind,’—Spectator, 


LIFE. 


SIR WILLIAM GELL’S NEW WORK, 
ln 2 vols. 8vo. 

ROME AND ITS VICINITY. 
With a new and beautiful Map, made by the Author 
expressly for this Work. 

“* To the complete scholar and classical traveller, these 
volumes are indispensable.’’— Spectator. 


COMPANION TO THE LANGUAGE OF 
FLOWERS. 
n one small volume, elegantly bound, 
BOOK OF FLOWERS, 
By Mrs, Hate. 
(With beautifully coloured Plates.) 


I 
THE 


so, 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 
Third Edition. 
VII 


MR. BULWER’S ESSAYS, 
Seconp Epirion, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
T & Sf oo. BB  oks 
By the Author of ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” the “ Last Days of 
Pompeii,” &c. 

“Great as is both the power and beauty of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s former works, we kuow none that mark the creative 
thinker more than the present production.” —Literary 
Gazette. 


NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY, 
8, New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EYMOUR OF SUDLEY. 


Or, Tue Last oF THE FRANCISCANS, 
By Hannan D. Buxpon, 
9 


SPAIN REVISITED. 
By the Author of “A Year in Spain,” &c, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

3 


THE DEVOTED. 
By Lady Cuartorte Bury, 
Authoress of “ Flirtation,’’ &c. 3 vols, 


4. 
BEN BRAC E, 
Tue Last or Netson’s AGAMEMNONS, 
By Capt. F.Cuamrer, R.N, 
Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,’’ &c; 3 vols, 
5 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 Characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS IN 1835. 
By Frances TROLLopE, 

Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
6 


Third Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
NC E 


F E. 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, anp POLITICAL, 
By Henry L, Butwer, Esq. M.P. 


de 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
By E. L. Butwer, Esq. M.P, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 
Also, Just Ready, 
A VISIT TO THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE, 
(Sierra Leone.) 
By Francis Hargison Ranxrn, Esq. 
In 2 vols. post Svo. with Plates, 


POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 

Including 

Oriernat AneEcvorEs of the most distinguished Politi- 

cal and Literary Personages, Court Wits, and Beauties, 

of the latter part of the Reign of George III, and of the 
Regency. 

By Sir Natnanirec Waaxatt, Bart. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN AINSLIE, ESQ, 
Author of “ Aurungzebe,” &c, 
Just Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
a 2 ee: oe ee 
Or, The CONFESSIONS of a CAT-HATER, 
“The adventures of this eccentric person are ine 
teresting, both at home and at the East Indies. The 
work, too, conveys a lively and accurate impression of 


life in the East, and we have no doubtit will be generally 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITISH 
AMERICA,” 
=. oa. OO K, 
structive writing, and for valuable, political, and statisti- 
rity it so decidedly merits.”"—Bell’s Messenger. 


read and admired” — Dispatch. 

M “Mr. Macgregor has produced a book which 

cal information on the present state of the Continent, has 
Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square, 





Joun Macrong, St. James’s Square, 
Now Ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
for varied and extensive information, for amusing and in- 
rarely indeed been equalled. We leave it to the popula- 


Thie Day is Published, in 8vo. (pp. 1060), with more than. 
100 Engravings on Wood, Price 2¢s. 6d. Vol. I, for 
1835-6, of 

HE LONDON MEDICAL 

GAZETTE; containing Original Articles by 

above Sixty Medical Practitioners; Lectures on Materia 
Medica, by Mr. Pereira; on Clinical Medicine, by Dr, 
Latham; on various interesting points in Surgery, by 
Sir Charles Bell, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Mr. Guthrie; 
on Diseases of the Brain, by M, Andral. Together with 
an immense mass of Reviews, Reports, and Intelligence 
of every description, connected with Medicine, 
London: Loneman, Kexs, Orme, and Co, 





AMERICAN POETRY. 

In royal 32mo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. in silk, 4s. 6d. 
HE COLUMBIAN’- BARD. 

A Selection of American Poetry. 

With Biographical Notices of the most popular Authors, 

“We much admire the conciliating and temperate pre- 

face of this selection. bd We hope the ‘ Colum- 

bian Bard’ will find a welcome entrance into every circle 

of English society. It must increase our respect for the 

literary attainment of our Transatlantic brethren.”— 

Metropolitan Magazine. 

London: Hamitron, Apams,and Co,; and J, Suriurto, 

York, 





FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVI. 
In duodecimo, embellished with a Frontispiece from & 
Drawing by Pitt, Price 5s. in cloth boards, 
COMPENDIUM OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; being a Survey of the Wisdom 
of God in the Creation. By Joun Westey, A.M. A 
New Edition, adapted to the present state of Science, by 
Rosert Muopte, Author of “ A Guide to the Observa- 
tions of Nature,” &c, in 3 vols.: Vol. I. Man—Verte- 
brated Animals, Forming Vol. 56 of the “ Family Li- 
brary.” 

*,* Vols, 2 and 3, completing the Work, will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of June. 

London: Printed for THomas Trea and Soy, Cheap» 
side; and may be procured, by order, from every other 
Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 

Just completed, in a handsome mahogany chest 6). 6s, 
Dedicated to the Professors of Chemistry of the 
United Kingdom. 

NEW CHEMICAL CABINET, or 
Amateur’s Laboratory ; comprising an organized 
collection of 130 Chemical Tests and best contrived mo- 
dern Apparatus for the performance of refined Experi- 
ments of demonstration and research. 
Arranged on a New Principle, 

A Complete MINERALOGICAL BOX, or Pocket 
Blowpipe Apparatus, 24s. containing above 20 essential 
requisites for assaying Minerals, Metallic Oxides, &c, 

PORTABLE CHEMICAL LABORATORY; con- 
taining above 90 Tests and Apparatus, 1/. Lls. 6d. with 
Stoppered Bottles, French Polished Cabinet, Lock and 
Key, 2/. 2s. or with extra Apparatus, and better finished, 
3i. 3s. 

Prepared by R. B. Eve, her Majesty’s appointed Che- 
mist. Agent, T. Butter, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner 
of St, Paul’s Churchyard, London; who has constantly a 
Stock on hand, and where also may be had an Illustrated 
Catalogue of the above, Gratis, with a iull and particular 
description of their contents, 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S BOTANICAL WORKS, 


I. 
NTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 
By Joun Linpvey, F.L.S. R.S.G.S. &e. 
Professor of Botany in the University of London, &c, 
Second Edition, with Corrections and consixerable 
Additions, 
1 large vol. 8vo. numerous Plates and Wood-cuts, 18s, cloth. 
6 


SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders, 
Second Edition, with numerous Additions, Corrections, 
and Improvements, 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


3. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL SYSTEM 
OF BOTANY; 

Or, a Systematic View of the whole Vegetable Kingdom. 
Together wit the Uses of the most important Species 
in Medicine, the Arts, &c. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 


4. 
A KEY TO STRUCTURAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, 
AND SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 


, 5. 
OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OP 
HORTICULTURE, 
18mo, 2s. sewed, 


6, 
GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN 
GAR ; 








, 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and Vegetables 
cultivated in Great Britain; with Calendars 
of Work, &e. 
By G. Linpuer, C.M.H.S. 
Edited by J. Linptey, LL.D. 
1 large vol. 8vo. 16s. boards. 


F.R.S, 








ndon Loweman, Rexs Oza, and Co, 


vols. 8vo, 


London; Lenemaw and Co, 





THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, in post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
HE GOVER No’ rE 'S S; 
Or, POLITICS IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

By the Daughter of the Author of the “ Balance of 
Comfort.” 

Smiri, Exper, and Co, Cornhill. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH (¢ CHINA. 
Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 3s. 
HE PRESENT POSITION AND 

PROSPECTS OF THE BRITISH TRADE 
WITH CHINA, with an Outline of some leading oc- 
eurrences;in its past history. 

By James Matueson, Esq. 
Of the firm of Jardine, Mathesou, and Co. of Canton. 
Samira, Enver, and Co. Cornhill. 


Just Published, Price ls. coloured, Part 6, of 
HE EDINBURGH JOURNAL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES; with the ANIMAL KINGDOM, by 
Baron Cuvier. 

This Part contains a splendid Engraving on Steel, of 
that singular bird, the Whidah Bunting; and fifteen 
magnificent Beetles, of the order Coleoptera, ali carefully 
coloured. 

Published by Smrrn, Exper, and Co. Cornhill, Lon- 
don; Wakeman, Dublin; and by the Proprietors, 16, 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 





“This Day i is Published, Price 3s. 6d. the Second Part of 
RAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, LL.D. Containing Six Portrait and other 
Plates, with Descriptious. 
Parts 3 and 4, completing the work, will appear imme- 
Aintely. 
* Proofs, royal 4to. 5s.; India Proofs, 7s. 6d. 
J. ssa, Albemarle Street ; Sold also by C. Tru, 
Fleet Street. 


COMPLETION of the BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
This Vay is Published, the 24th Part of 
INDEN'S LANDSCAPE  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, with Descrip- 
tions by the Rev, T. Hartwett Horne, The present 
part, in addition to the usual contents, contains ‘litle- 
pages, Indices, and a General Introduction. 
Subscribers are requested to make early application 
for any parts necessary to complete their sets. 
J. Murray, Albemarle Street; Sold also by C, Tint, 
Fleet Street, 


AMUSING WORK for the EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
This Day is Published, 
EORGE CRUIKS — S COMIC 
ALPHAB 
Containing Twenty-four Peed. " Done up in boards, 
on a novel and ingenious plan. 2s. 6d. ones 4s. coloured, 
Cuarces Tit, Fieet Strect 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Artist, 

ILLUSTRATIONS of TIME, 8s. plain, 12s. coloured. 


ELEGANT AND seinte STING WORK IN 
RENCH. 














This Day is Published, Price 9s. beautifully 


bound in \ figure d silk 
E LANGAGE DES FLEURS. 


Par Madame Cuarvuotre pe LA Tour, avec une 
Dictionnaire des Plantes Frangais Anglais, et douze 
de Fleurs, coloriés avee soin. 

This is the original work on which the very po- 
pular “ Language of Flowers” is founded, It is admi- 
rably adapted for a French present. 

Cuartrs Tixt, Fleet Streat. 


This Day is Published, Price 


HE MAGAZINE OF HEALTH. 
For Marcu. 


Conducted by a Practistnea Paystcran. 

Contents: Un Diet and Regimen—On Consumption 
— Reviews of Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of 
Health, and Combe's Physiology—Anecdotes, &c. &c 

*,* It will be the object of the conductors of this 
Work to make it practically useful; to avoid all quackery; 
and to furnish every variety of valuable information to 
the Family and the Invalid. 

Cuaries Titzt, Fleet Street. 








Nearly Ready, in imperial folio, 6/. 6s. half morocco, 
ARDING’S SKETCHES at HOME 
and ABROAD. 

Containing Fifty Plates, tinted in exact imitation of 
the Original Drawings. 

* This magnificent Work will also be Published in 
Parts, each containing at least Four Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Cuarugs T1x7, Fleet Strect. 
Of whom may be had, by the Same Author, 

ELEMENTARY ART; OR, THE USE OF THE 
LEAD PENCIL  Advocated’ and Explained, with 
Tweuty-Eight Drawings as Studies, folio, 2. 2s. cloth. 

NEW AND SPLENDID WORK OF ART. 
This Day is Published, Price 21s. 
EATH’S DRAWING-ROOM 
PORTFOLIO. 

Containing Six large and beautiful Engravings, ina 
handsome Case. 

1. The Countess of Blessington A. E Craton, R.A. 

9. The Sisters..... +9 Joun Hayter. 

3. The Secret Discovered Miss L, Suarpe, 

4. The Bride of Aby‘los . H. ANDREWS. 

E. T. Parris. 

6. The E nraged Antiquary .. JENKINS. 

*,° A few plain proofs, Li. 11s. 6d; Tudia proofs, 2/, 2s.; 
proofs before letters, 2/. 12s.6d. The prints may be had 
separately, Price 4s. each. 

Cuarves T1171, Fleet Street. 


“CHEAP AND ENTERTAINING PERIODICAL, - 
On the 3lst of March will be Published, Price ls. to be 
eontinued Monthly, containing Fifty-six pages of letter- 
ss 8vo. and ‘I'wo Lilustrations, No. I. of the 
IBRARY OF FICTION; 
Fw FAMILY STORY-TELLER, consisting of 
Tales, Essays, and Sketches of Character, original “aud 
selected. 

Contents: The Tuggs at Ramsgate, by “ Boz” (ori- 
inal)—The Castle of Cleves, orthe Witness Hand, trans- 
ated for this work from the German of Castelli—Mr. 
Firedrake Fidget—A Tale (origin: D- The Last Words 

of Charles Edwards, E sy —Ginerva. 
Guarmaw and Haus, 186, Strand: “and all Bookscllers. 





SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Just Published, in 2 vols. Price 329. boa 
EMOIRS of the LIFE of the Right 
Hon. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH. 
Edited by his Son, Roperr James Macxrwrosn, Esq. 
Epwanrp Moxon, Dover Street, 


Ou Wednesday, Feb. 3, will be Published, Price 1s. 6d. 
FAMILIAR ABRIDGMENT OF 
THE GENERAL HIGHWAYS ACTS, 5 and 
6 Will. 1V. cap. 50; with » Copious Index. 
By A. A. Fry, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
Cuarves Knicurt, 22, Ludgate Street. 


DR, CHALMERS’ WORKS. 
On the 3lst of March, 


OLUME Ii. ON NATURAL 

THEOLOGY. By Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. 

12mo. Price 6s. cloth. This Volume eoncludes Natural 

Theology. 

VOLUME III. ON ‘THE EVIDENCES OF 

CHRISTIANITY, will appear on the Ist of July. 
Published by Wiritam Cot.ins, Glasgow; and 
Hamutron, Apams, and Co. London 





London : 





Just Published, containing 8 Engravings, Part 2, 
Price 2s. of 

FISHER’S VIEWS IN THE COUNTIES OF 
HESTER, DERBY, NOTTING- 
HAM, LEICESTER, LINCOLN, and RUT- 
LAND. Drawn from Nature, by Tuomas ALLom; with 

Descriptious by Tuomas Rose, 

Fisuer, Son, and Co. London; 


Cumminea, Dublin; 
and MENzIEs, Ediuburgh. 





Just Published, in 4to. taste fully bound and gilt, 10s. 

I UNYAN'S PILGRIM’s PROGRESS 
ILLUSTRATED; iv a Series of Fourteen En- 

gravings, from Original Drawings. Accompanied with 
extracts from the Work, and descriptions of the Plates, 
by Bernarp Barton. And Biographical Sketch of the 
Life and Writings of Bunyan, by Jostan Conner. 

Fisuer, Son, and Co. London; Cummine, Dublin; 
and MENziIEs, Edinburgh. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTT.—Szconp Issue. 
This Day are Published, : heat Parts 1 and 2, Price Qs. 





ach oO 
LANDSCAPE. HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


COTLAND and. the WAVERLEY 

NOVELS. From Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, 

Professor, R.A. &c. &e. and Comic Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

A Part, containing 4 highly-fiuished Engravings, 2 of 
George Cruikshank’s inimitable Etehings, and 8 pages of 
Lelterpress, comprising extracts from the Novels, with 
historical and legendary Notices of the Scenes repre- 
sented, will he published on the Ist of each alternate 
month. Part Ilf.on June lst. The whole to be com- 
pleted in about 24 Parts, forming two or three handsome 
Table Volumes. 

“The number already published is a very favourable 
specimen of art; the plates are executed with great fide- 
lity, and with great mechanical skill.”"—T mes, 

Fisner, Son, and Co. London; Cummine, Dublin; 
and MENZIEs, Ediaburgh, 





Third Edition, with Additions, 2s. 
PARLIAMENTARY TALK. 
By a Discipie of SenpEeN, 

“As may be supposed, the publication from which these 
masterly passages are taken, has commanded the atten- 
tion of the best-informed political circles. It is an im- 
portaut service to the good cause.” — Examiner. 

2. REMONSTRANCE against the CRY of NO 
POPERY. By W. Torrens M‘Cuuziacu, Esq. Bar- 


rister-at-Law. Second Edition, 1s. 
A FEW PLAIN WOKDS TO SIR ROBERT 
PEEL. 6d. 
4. CANNING’S SPEECHES AND MEMOIRS, 
6 vols. Portrait, &c. 
James Ripaway und Sons, Piccadilly; and all Book- 
sellers. 





PHRENOLOGY. 
Just ee neatly printed in One ——— 18mo. 
pound in cloth, Price 2s, 6 
N INTRODUCTION TO PHRE- 
NOLOGY, in the form of Question and Answer, 
with a Appendix, aud Copious Illustrative Notes, 
By Roserr Macnisa, 

Author of the “Anatomy of Drunkenness,” &c. and 
Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
—". 

so, Lately Published, Price 2s 
DR. BRIGHAM ON MENTAL CULTIVATION, 
With Notes by Dr. Macnisu, 
Re:rp and Co. Glasgow ; and WuirrakeR and Co, 
London. 


NEW WORK, BY THE 





AUTHOR OF “ TOUGH 
YARNS.” 
In 2 vols. with Etchings by George Cruikshank, 
Price 16s. oo in cloth 
AND AND SEA. TALES. 
By Tug Oup Sairor, 

“ We have read them, we could not helpit. * * 
It is really a very superior work.”’—Metrvpolitan (Capt. 
Marayar). 

“No writer on nautical themes appeals so forcibly to 
our best feelings, 14s does the able and excellent indivi- 
dual who writes under the true colours of ‘The Old 
Sailor.’ ”— United S. rvice Journal. 

“There is one great charm about the narratives of 
* The Old Sailor,’ they all seem as if they had actually 
happened —they are uature | ’—-Covrt Journal. 

With Seventeen Lilustrations by George Cruikshank. 
In 1 vol. Price 10s.6¢@, bound in true blue, and ornamented 
with a “ Union Jack,” 

oS TT 2 RAS: 

A Series of Naval Tales and Sketches to ‘please all 
haads, from the swabs on the shoulders down to the swabs 
in the head. 

“ We congratulate the lovers of wit and the admirers 
of our British tars, and the literary commonwealth, with 
the posse ssion of a volume that will tend, as did the 
songs of Dibdin, to foster that indomitable spirit among 
our seamen that has borne England triumphant through 
asa of dangers, over which no other nation could have 
triumphed but England, nor Kugland without her un- 
conyerable navy.” —Metropotitan Magaxine. 

Loudon ; Evvixguan Winson, $3, Royal Exchange. 





Just Published, Second Edition, with considerable altera. 
tions and additions, in foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. wilt edges, 
TS ON ETIQUETTE; 
AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY, &e, 
By Aywyos. 
Also, foolscap 8vo. 3s gilt edges, 
oR Weh=T:'s 


By Major A®***®, 
London; Lonoman,-Rres, Orme, and Co, 





“On A April Ist, in wart 8vo. Ey Vignette, 6s. cloth, 


HISTORY "OF THE RE. 
FORMATION. 
By the Rev. Henry Stessine, A.M. 
Author of “A History of the Church” in the Cyclopedia, 
Forming Vol. 77 of 

DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZEDIA. 

Published March 1, Foreign Statesmen, Vol.2, By 
G. P.R. James, Esq. 

London: Loneman and Co,; and Joun Tayrtorand Co, 





MK. SHARON TURNER'S HISTORICAL 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Elizabeth, 
In 12 vols. 8vo. Price 8/. 3s. 
By Suaron Turnenr, F.AS. R.A.S,L. 
The above may be had in the following separate portions ; 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 
5th Edit. 3 vols. = 21. 5s. boards, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES: 
From William the Conqueror to Henry VII, 
vols. 8vo. Price 32 


3. 
THE HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. 
3d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1/. 6s. boards. 


4. 
THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI., MARY 
AND ELIZABETH. 
2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 14, 12s. boards. 
London: Loneman and Co. 


WORKS ON GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND 
CONCHOLOGY. 
PRINTED FOR LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 
AND Cu. LONDON, 


NTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY, 


By Rosertr BAKEWELL. 
4th Edit. Svo. with considerable Additions, Plates 
and Cuts, Price 21s, 





}UIDE TO GEOLOGY. 
By J. Panhitel F.R.S. G.S. Prof. Geol. King’s Coll, &c, 
Second kdition, 12mo. 5s. 
3 


NEW SYSTEM OF GEOLOGY; 
Reconciling Modern Science to Sacred History. 
By A. Ure, M.D. F.RSS, 
8vo, with 7 Plates and 51 Wood-cuts, 21s, 


A TREATISE ON PRIMARY GEOLOGY. 
By H.S. Boasr, M.D. Sec. Roy. Geol. Soc, Cornwall. 
8vo, with Wood-cuts, 12s, 


5. 
GEOLOGY OF THE al EAST OF 
ENGLAND. 

By Gipeon MANTELL, LL D. F.R.S. G.S. &e. 
8vo. with 75 Plates, coloured Map, and Wood-cuts. 2ls 


6. 
MANUAL OF BRITISH LAND AND FRESH. 
WATER SHELLS, 
W. Turton, M.D. 


B 
Foolscap, 8vyo. 150 Colotred Figures. 


108. 64. 
INTRODUCTION TO LAMARCK’S 
CONCHOLOGY. 

By E. A. Crovuca, F.L.S. 
4to. 22 Plates. 31s. 6d. plain; 3. 3s. coloured. 
An Epitome of Lamarck’s Testacea, By C. Dosos, 
F.L.S. and H.S. 8vo, Price 14s. 


LINNZAN SYSTEM OF CONCHOLOGY. 
By J. Mawe. 

8vo. 37 Plates. 2is plain; 2I. 12s. 6d. coloured. 

By the Same Author, 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals. 

Shell-Collectors’ Pilot. 


7th Edit. 6s, 

4th Edit. 5s. 

MR. SMART’S EDITION OF WALKER’s CRITI 
CAL PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY ENTIRELY 
REMODELLED. 

Now Complete in 1 large volume 8vo. 
This Day was Published, Price 15s. in boards, 


NEW CRITICAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the English Language, —_ 
to the present state of Literature and Science ; emt 
ing the original stores of Johnson, the additions of Told 
and Webster, and m: any words in modern use not includ 
in former Dictionaries. Exhibiting the pronunciation of 
words in unisou with more accurate schemes of soul 
than any yet furnished, according to principles care fully 
and laboriously investigated; explaining their meaning 
by cl: issification and mutual reference as well as by im- 
proved definitions; and accompanied by 
I. Hints for surmounting defects of utterance, foreigty 
prov incial, vulgar, and impedimental. 
II. Anety mologic: al index of common terminations. 
Ill, A Key to the pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper munes, 
IV. A brief appendix on the pronunciation of modern 
foreign names. 





By B. H. Smart, 

Author of an Outline of Sematology;: a Practical Gram- 
mar of English Pronunciation; Theory and Practice 
of Elocution, &c. 

London : Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; Longs, 
Rees, and Co.; J. Ri:hardson; J. Booker; Baldwin ani 
Cradoek ; Sherwood and Co. ; J. G. and F, Rivington; 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; pn 
kip, Marshall, aud Co.; W. Mason; W. = Allen an 
Co.; B. Hodgson; Houlstgn and Son; J . Templeman; 
J. Vau Vourst ; aud J, angeJ. Deig shtoa, C ‘ambricges 
Lendou: : Printed by “Jovere Crayton, of ‘No 7, W vind 

sor Court, Strand; dud Pablished by hia at No, 9 

Wellington >teeet, ‘Straud, 





